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This subject taken on “Ordinary” 
film of the old type (sensitive only to 
blue light) shows very little differ- 
entiation in tone values; but... 


A photograph on modern 
panchromatic film, sensitive to all 
colours, gives a balanced picture rich 
in differing tone values 
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Research on sensitizing dyes in progress in the organic chemistry laboratories of Kodak 
Ltd. at Harrow. From a colour photograph on ‘Ektachrome’ film by Mr. J. C. A. 
Redhead, F.R.P.S., A.1.B.P. 


Research brings faster, truer snaps... 


In the early days of photography the camera was colour-blind. Because the plates and films could 
only ‘see’ ultra-violet and blue light, none of the greens, yellows and reds could be given their 
correct tone value. 

In 1875 it was found possible by use of dye to make plates responsive to greens and this discovery 
began the long quest for better sensitizing dyes. Thirty years’ research produced plates and films 
feebly sensitive to all colours. A further 20 years work in the Kodak Research Laboratories achieved 
a panchromatic film highly sensitive to all colours. It was this film that made “talkies” possible, 
because its colour-sensitivity gave it sufficient speed in the yellow light of silent filament bulbs to allow 
these to replace the hissing studio arcs which would have spoilt the sound recording. It also produced 
pictures of far finer tonal quality, showing the yellows and reds in the correct tone-values of grey. 

The same work which produced the fine ‘Kodak’ panchromatic materials has led on to colour—to 
the magical realism of ‘Ektachrome’ film and ‘Kodak’ Dye-Transfer prints. Supplies of colour-film 
are unfortunately strictly limited, but Kodak are doing everything they can to increase them. 


KODAK 
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HOUSE-MOVING WITHOUT MOVING-OUT: A FIVE-STOREY BLOCK OF PLATS IN THE UNITED STATES BEING CARRIED 
ON BLOCKS AND ROLLERS TO A NEW POSITION, WITHOUT THE TENANTS BEING DISTURBED. 


Our air photograph illustrates a remarkable engineering feat carried out in the United regular services so that the inhabitants suffered no inconvenience. Idlewild, which 
States. In order to allow the construction of the road to serve New York's new is situated south-east of Manhattan Island, some 15 miles from the city centre, was 
5,000-acre international airport, Idlewild, it was necessary to move a large apartment opened by President Truman on July 31. In our issue dated July 31, we illustrated 
house, or block of flats. This was done without disturbing any of the tenants, for the removal of a brick-built dwelling house at Ipswich in 1848, as recorded in 
the building was carried to its new site on an arrangement of blocks and rollers, as “ The Illustrated London News" 100 years ago, when it was stated that such feats 
shown in our photograph. Flexible waterlines and emergency power cables kept up had constantly been carried out by “our Transatlantic brethren.” 
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HERE are times when the foreign policy of our 
beloved country seems something of a mystery. 

We appear—I say appear—to pursue such contra- 
dictory ends, expending vast quantities of blood and 
treasure, to say nothing of words, to achieve them. 
At one moment we are engaged in conjunction with 
our heroic and enlightened Russian allies—a species 
of almost saintlike virtues and gifted, according to our 
leaders and publicists, with a vision of the human 
future capable of solving for all time the problems 
of the ages—in destroying for ever the ambitions and 
destructive propensities of the sub-human German 
race : the only barrier, we are told, between humanity 
and the reign of perpetual peace and progress; and 
the next—for four years is only a moment in the life 
of a nation—we are blackguarding the Russians and 
their leaders as totalitarian aggressors and expending 
vast quantities of petrol and dollars, of which we are 
desperately short for our own purposes, in rescuing 
the democratic people of Berlin from the threat of 
undemocratic Soviet domina- 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


There is also something else to be said. The 
Russians are in the process of carrying through a great 
revolution: a revolution which in the long run—I 
advisedly use the word “‘ long ’’—may make the world 
a happier place and raise mankind to a new level of 
prosperity. Though there are many aspects of that 
revolution that a Christian deplores, they have made 
and are making immense efforts and sacrifices as a 
people to carry it through to a triumphant conclusion. 
During the war they saw their sacrifices wasted and 
their achievements destroyed ; they are now, to their 
infinite credit and in the manliest way, setting to work 
with broken tools to build up the walls and to relay 
the foundations of their new civilisation. Our own 
is not so perfect that we can afford to belittle that 
effort, and its present imperfect achievement, either 
in Russia or in the Slavonic lands round Russia. 

But when we have said that, honesty—and reality— 
compel us to say something else. The means by 
which the Russian leaders pursue their ends and, 


the private sacrifices that have to be made to 
maintain national power. It is their use, or, as we 
rightly maintain, abuse of that power that we are 
now having to oppose. 

In this, and the humiliating position in which we 
find ourselves, there are two governing realities. The 
first is that the Russian leaders do not share our 
morality and our views of right and wrong. Like 
other fanatics who have risen to untrammelled power, 
they believe, with complete sincerity and conviction, 
that whatever advances their power and that of their 
country and creed is good and ought to be pursued 
regardless of what others wish, or of their own legal 
or moral obligations to others. For they do not regard 
such obligations as either moral or legal. It has taken 
us three years of bitter disillusionment to learn that 
truth, but it is now too obvious for us to deceive 
ourselves any longer. It is all the more important 
that we should not deceive ourselves about the other 
reality of the situation. That is, that the Russian 

leaders will go as far as they 








tion. This, of course, is putting 
it very unfairly, but the facts 
remain. If we had been so 
unwise as to leave Lord Haw- 
Haw alive, or if Dr. Goebbels 
had left himself alive, their 
harsh and cynical voices might 
have contributed some very 
caustic comments on such 
illogical behaviour. 

The truth, however, is that 
we are a great deal more 
consistent than our public 
utterances cause strangers to 
suppose. It is a besetting sin 
of the English—a very human 
one—that they must invariably 
justify themselves, and, being 
great admirers of virtue, they 
persist in attributing to what- 
ever policy they are pursuing 
at the moment qualities of 
perfect righteousness which few 
earthly policies in fact possess. 
It was both politically and 
morally right in us to oppose 
the Germans when they 
threatened to dominate the 
world by force, - It would be 
equally politically and morally 
right in us to oppose the 
Russians should they issue a 
similar threat. It was right 














to do everything we could, 
regardless of the cost, to assist 


think they have the power to 
go. Unless we have the power 
to stop them, and they can 
perceive that power, they will 
not stop. This does not mean 
that we shall necessarily have 
to use our power : the Russian 
leaders are men of common 
sense. They know as well as 
we that a war between equally- 
matched Powers means the 
end of their civilisation and 
ours, and the end, moreover, of 
themselves. But unless we 
and our democratic allies can 
assume and make manifest a 
power with which to maintain 
our beliefs and our interests, 
those beliefs and interests will 
be overthrown by the Russians, 
however dear we may hold 
them, either with or without 
war. That is the brutal fact. 

There is one further point. 
We must have the force to 
maintain our just beliefs and 
rights. But we must not, if 
we wish to avert disaster, lay 
claim to rights which are not 
just or vital. The Russians 
and their eastern allies believe 
in their beliefs and rights just 
as much as we in ours. They 
do not, for instance, believe 
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THE CONTROL OF THE DANUBE—A NEW MATTER FOR DISPUTE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN POWERS that the Western Powers should 


the Russians to win victory AT THE DANUBE CONFERENCE IN BELGRADE: A MAP SHOWING THE COURSE OF THE SECOND LARGEST RIVER have a right to seats on a 


over the common enemy. But 
it was foolish in 1941—and 


In the article on this page Mr. Arthur Bryant, in discussi 





talk as though the Russians ted on the 


OF EUROPE AND THE STATES ON ITS BANKS. 


commission to control an 


our relations with the Soviet Union, supports the Russian view expressed at : 

‘ant the Danube Conference in Belgrade, which opened on July 30, that the 1921 Convention should be declared null and void and that the eastern European river, the 
after—for our politicians to new Danubian Commission should be composed of “ one representative of each Danube State.” Austria, it was suggested, should 
ission after the question of a treaty had been settled, but Germany was not mentioned. ir Charles Peake, treaty rights which they 


Danube, merely because of 


z 


were above human infirmity signatories, including those not present at the Belgrade Conference. The Soviet Union became a riparian Danubian State by the Obtained long ago as a result 


and ambition, and still more 
so to act as though they were. 
None of our war leaders or post-war leaders can escape 
blame on this point. We are now paying the price 
of their folly——one in which the whole nation shared— 
in the position in which we find ourselves. 

The best antidote is to try to see the facts clearly. 
The Russians are human beings like ourselves and 
like, for that matter, the Germans. So are their 
leaders, During the war they showed magnificent 
human qualities and they contributed as much as we 
or any other nation to the common victory. Though 
they were in the war a shorter time, they suffered— 
though not, it should be added, through any choice 
of their own-——far greater adversity and loss than we. 
Not enjoying our island moat and the sea and air power 
that keeps it so, they had to bear for a long period 
the brunt of the Nazi attack, and, though in the long 
run they outnumbered the Germans by two to one, 
in the short run they had to fight against what were 
at times tremendous odds. They owe it to their own 
manly virtues that they survived. Had they not sur- 
vived, we should almost certainly not have survived 
either. We owe them, therefore, as much as they 
claim we owe them, The contrary—though I have never 
heard that they had the grace to acknowledge it—is 
also true. They would not have survived but for us. 


notwithstanding our former uncritical praise of them, 
have always pursued them—smack to us of bad faith, 
vile cruelty and ruthless disregard for opinions other 
than their own. What we are consistent in opposing in 
the Russians is what we have always, rightly, opposed 
in others ; our greatness as a nation, our place in the 
world and our value to mankind have always depended 
on our doing so. That is, to oppose the unilateral 
domination by force of an all-powerful nation. The 
Germans, who were devils in our eyes four years ago, 
are not, in truth, very different to what they were, 
though their circumstances have changed immeasur- 
ably. The Russians, who were saints and heroes in 
our eyes five years ago, have not changed in character 
either: they have merely become, largely thanks to 
ourselves, infinitely more powerful. When the war 
erided we and our American allies were together con- 
siderably stronger than the Russians: we could, had 
we wished, have imposed on Europe a far better 
balance of national power than exists to-day. But 
being democracies, we chose to forego our power and 
disarm, leaving Russia, which is not a democracy— 
not certainly in the sense of being governed by the 
opinions and wishes of its individual citizens—to 
maintain her own military power at the expense of 


On June 28, 1940, Russian of a temporary military 


hegemony over Central and 
Eastern Europe which they have now long ceased 
to enjoy. It seems, considered objectively, almost 
as absurd for us to stand on such rights as it would 
be for Russia, had she as a result of a victorious 
naval war obtained a right to sit on a committee 
controlling the English Channel, to insist on retaining 
that right after British naval power in the west had 
become once more predominant. It is desirable that 
the waters of the Danube should be free to the com- 
mercial users of all nations, but, until the World 
State comes into existence, the only nations with a 
moral right to control the Danube are the nations 
through which that river flows. At least so, as a 
matter of common sense and justice, it seems to me ; 
and, when past treaty rights conflict with common 
sense and moral justice; it is time for those rights to 
be abrogated or relinquished. We have quite enough 
real grievances against Russia—matters on which we 
must stand firm or see our civilisation and faith perish in 
default—without insisting on such an unrealist legalism, 

N.B.—The views expressed in the articles on “‘ Our 
Notebook" page are those held personally by Mr. Arthur 
Bryant and do not necessarily represent those held by 
the Editor. 
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THE OLYMPIC YACHT-RACING AT TORBAY: AN AIR VIEW WHILE THE INTERNATIONAL SIX-METRE-CLASS EVENT WAS IN PROGRESS ON AUGUST 3 OLYMPI C Y A CHTIN € 


H.M.S. VICTORIOUS (LEFT), H.M.S. ANSON AND H.M.S. KING GEORGE V. ARE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


IN TORBAY. 


HE Olympic Yacht- Racing in 
Torbay began on August 3. The 
Olympic Flame was kindled in Torre 
Abbey, whither it was brought on 
August 2 by the last of 107 runners 
from Wembley ; and a Royal Salute was 
fired by ships of the Training Squadron, 
the aircraft carrier Victorious, Anson 
and King George V., on the arrival 
of the yacht Norge with the Crown 
Prince of Norway on board. At the 
end of the first week's racing—during 
which, as Peter Scott pointed out in 
the Sunday Times, the fickle and 
uncertain light winds had introduced 
an element of luck—the United States 
boat Lianoria, sailed by H. F. Whiton, 
was leading in the 6-metre Inter- 
national class, but was not far ahead of 
the Swedish Ali Baba //. (T. A. Hoim), 
who took the lead in the last minutes 
of the race on Friday. Stewart Morris, 
sailing Swift in the Swallow Class for 
the United Kingdom, showed brilliant 
form and, at the time of writing, 
seems to have a good chance of winning 
the Gold Medal. Seventy-five racing 
yachts from twenty-three nations are 
competing, and these and the scores 
of cruising- and motor-yachts have had 
as a background a gaily-dressed fleet 
of warships, including British, French, 
Belgian and U.S. destroyers, and 
two Swedish training schooners. 


THE START OF THE SWALLOW-CLASS 
RACE ON AUGUST 4: (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
ENOTRIA (ITALY: 1-1); THE CLOUD 
(RIRE : K-10); ANTARES (ARGENTINA : 
A-1); ANDORINHA (BRAZIL: BL-9) ; 
SYMPHONY (PORTUGAL : P-12) ; SWIFT 
(G.B.: K-7); CHANCE (SWEDEN: $-2) ; 
NORTAZO (URUGUAY: U-1); NORA 
(NORWAY: WN-1); AND MARCAKET 
(U.S.A. : U.S.-1). 
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NEW RECORDS IN THE FIRST POST-WAR OLYMPIC GAMES: 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS IN A MEMORABLE OLYMPIAD. 
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: ‘ on | THE WINNER THE 10,000 METRES: E. 
THE FINISH OF THE 80 METRES HURDLES (WOMEN): \ t, \ eaveed (CERCROSLOVAKIA) FINISHING os ani 
E. BLANKERS-KOEN (HOLLAND), THE WINNER, AND M. Stn manen RENEE | : ‘ : . 
‘ : . —s i *2 SE RECORD TIME OF 29 MIN. 59°6 SEC. (PREVIOUS 
GARDNER (G.B.), FINISHING IN THE RECORD TIME OF II‘2 SEC. ) { A NEW OLYMPIC RECORD FOR THE 400 METRES HURDLES: } RECORD : 30 MIN. 11°4 SEC.) 
AMMO | R, B, COCHRAN (U.S.A.) TAKING THE LAST FLIGHT TO WIN IN \ anemnasonrvemgamnen aioe sovennennnagynn 
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THE 10,000 METRES WALK: J. F. 

MIKAELSSON (SWEDEN), WHO SET UP 

A NEW OLYMPIC RECORD BY FINISHING 
IN 45 MIN. 13°2 SEC. 


A NEW RECORD FOR JAVELIN THROWING 
(WOMEN): H. BAUME (AUSTRIA), WHO SET sensi aa = : | 
UP A DISTANCE OF 149 FT. 6 IN. A NEW RECORD FOR DISCUS THROWING : 

a www Ae CONSOLINO (ITALY) SET- 

\ TING UP A_ DISTANCE OF 

107 FT. 7 IN. (PREVIOUS 

RECORD: 165 FT. 7} IN.) 


PUTTING THE SHOT: W. M. THOMPSON 
(U.s.A.), WHO SET UP A | Se 
NEW OLYMPIC RECORD OF \ 
56 FT. 2 IN. (PREVIOUS } 
RECORD : 53 FT. I} IN., \ 
SET UP IN 1936.) ) 
wa: 
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ae ae 5 TTI A. CURTIS (U.S.) WINNER OF THE 400 METRES FREE-STYLE 

TWO RECORD-BREAKERS IN THE 200 METRES BREAST- SWIMMING (LEFT) IN THE RECORD TIME OF 5 MIN. 17°8 SEC., 

STROKE : J. VERDEUR (U.S.A.), THE WINNER IN WITH K. M. HARUP (DENMARK), WINNER OF THE 100 METRES 

2 MIN. 39°3 SEC., CONGRATULATED BY K. CARTER (LEFT), BACK-STROKE IN THE RECORD TIME OF I MIN. 14°4 SEC. 
THE RUNNER-UP (2 MIN. 40°2 SEC.). 


LORD PORTAL PRESENTING MEDALS TO THE U.S, WOMEN'S 
400 METRES RELAY TEAM (SWIMMING), WHICH SET UP 
A NEW RECORD TIME OF 4 MIN. 29°2 SEC. 


cases the previous Olympic records have been bettered by more than one competitor the Women's 400 metres swimming relay, the U.S. team—™M. L. Corridon, B. M. 


in the particular event, as in the Women's 400 metres Free-Style swimming, In which | Helser, T. M. Kalana, A. E. Curtis—set up a new record of 4 min. 292 sec., and the 
the first’ five broke the previous record of 5 min, 26°4 sec. set up in 1936. In the Danish, Dutch and British teams, who finished in that order, also broke the previous 
80 metres hurdies that great athlete, Mrs. F. E. Blankers-Koen, of Holland, beat record. The first five competitors in the 10,000 metres walk (won by ]. F. Mikaelsson, 
M. Gardner (G.B.), but both finished in I1'2 sec.-4 seconds better than the previous of Sweden in 45 min. 13°2 sec.) all broke the previous record. 


The X1Vth Olympiad has been a record-breaking and record-making event. In some | record. S. B. Strickland (Australia), who was third, also broke the previous record. In 
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THE XIVTH OLYMPIAD, MODERN ERA: WINNERS 
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THE WINNER OF THE 400 METRES: A. S. WINT (JAMAICA) 
WHO EQUALLED THE OLYMPIC RECORD OF 46°2 SEC. 
SET UP BY W. CARR (U.S.A.) AT LOS ANGELES IN 1932. | 
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WHO EQUALLED THE 
1936 AND 


(LEFT) THE WINNER OF THE 100 METRES: H. DILLARD (U.S.A.), 
OLYMPIC RECORD OF I0°3 SEC. SET UP BY J. OWENS (U.S.A.) AT BERLIN IN 
BY E, TOLAN (U.S.A.) AT LOS ANGELES IN 1932. 
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A NEW RECORD FOR THE WOMEN’S 200 METRES BREAST- 
STROKE: P. VAN VLIET (HOLLAND), WHO FINISHED IN 
2 MIN. 57°2 SEC. (PREVIOUS RECORD: 3 MIN. 1°9 SEC.) 


RUNNER-UP: (RIGHT) Ww. 


During the XIVth Olympiad in London a number of Olympic records have been 
broken or equalled and here, and on the facing page, we show some of the new 
record-holders. In the 400 metres A. S. Wint equalled the record set up by W. Carr 
(U.S.A.) at Los Angeles in 1932. In the 5000 metres the record was beaten by G. Reiff 
(Belgium), and also by the runner-up, E. Zatopek (Czechoslovakia). In the 800 metres 
the runner-up to M. G. Whitfield, A. S. Wint (Jamaica), also broke the previous 
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THE WINNER OF THE 5000 METRES : 
WHO SET UP A NEW RECORD OF I4 MIN. 17°6 SEC.‘ THE PRE- 
VIOUS RECORD OF I4 MIN. 


THE WINNER OF THE 400 METRES FREE STYLE WITH THE 


THE RECORD TIME OF 4 MIN. 41 SEC., WITH J. MCLANE (U.S.A.). 
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WITH OLYMPIC RECORDS. 
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NNER OF THE 800 METRES: M. G. WHITFIELD 
(u.S.A.), WHO ESTABLISHED A NEW OLYMPIC RECORD OF 
I MIN. 49°2 SEC. (PREVIOUS RECORD: I MIN. 49°8 SEC.) 


G. REIFF (BELGIUM), 


22°2 SEC. WAS SET UP IN 1936. 


sevevennnesarensens 


EW OLYMPIC RECORD FOR THE $ HURDL (LEFT) w. 
WHO FINISHED IN 13°9 SEC. THE PREVIOUS RECORD OF I4'I SEC. 
F. TOWNS (U.S.A.) IN THE SEMI-FINAL AT BERLIN IN 


WAS SET UP 


1930. 
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} A NEW RECORD-HOLDER: (RIGHT) w. 
WON THE 100 METRES FREE STYLE IN 57°} SEC. 


RECORD : 57°5 SEC. SET UP IN 1936.) 


Ris (v.S.a.), wo 
WHo SET UF (PREVIOUS 


SMITH (U.S.A.), 


s 


record set up by T. Hampson (C.B.) in 1932, In the 110 metres hurdles, won by 
W. F. Porter (U.S.A.), C. Scott (second) and C. K. Dixon (third) both equalled the 
previous record of 141 sec. P. Van Viiet set up a new record for the 200 metres 
Breast-Stroke (Women) and the runner-up, B. N. Lyons, of Australia, also broke the 
previous record. A new record was set up for the 600 metres swimming relay by 
W. Ris, .W. Wolf, J]. McLane and W. Smith (U.S.A), who won in 8 min. 46 sec 


PORTER (U.S.A.), 
BY | 
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OLYMPIC WINNERS AT = " NOTABLE EVENTS IN 
THE LONDON GAMES. | THE 1948 OLYMPIAD. 


A TRI F. BLANKERS- 
KOEN (HOLLAND) WINNING THE 200 METRES (WOMEN) ; 
AN EVENT INCLUDED IN THE GAMES FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
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HOLLAND WINS THE 400 METRES RELAY (WOMEN): THE FINAL OF THE 1600 METRES RELAY: AN EVENT 
zy. BLANKERS-KOEN BREASTING THE TAPE AHEAD OF WON BY THE U.S. TEAM, A. H. HARMDEN, C. F. BOURLAND, 
. L. MCKINNON (AUSTRALIA). CANADA WAS THIRD. R. B. COCHRAN AND M. G. WHITFIELD, IN 3 MIN. 10°4 SEC. 


“ny 


} 


A. MCCORQUODALE, J. A.. GREGORY, KK. 5. JONES AND 
J. ARCHER, WITH THE RUNNERS-UP. 


THE WINNER OF THE DECATHLON, WITH A TOTAL 
OF 7139 POINTS: R. B. MATHIAS (U.S.) COMPETING 
IN ONE OF THE TEN EVENTS. 


osevenunaganuanennanonanegntunannvene stones oeny 


THE FINISH OF THE 1500 METRES: H. ERIKSSON 
(SWEDEN) BREASTING THE TAPE AHEAD OF L. STRAND 
(SWEDEN), THE WORLD 


WINNER OF THE POLE VAULT: 0. G. SMITH (U.S.A.), WHO 
CLEARED 14 FT. I} IN. E. ©. KATAJA (FINLAND) WAS 
SECOND, AND R, RICHARDS (U.S.A.) WAS THIRD. 


sevenenvennuavansenvencenenuesuenanuaneaneunenanseeesanuenuarenssaeenanemuen snecengnens tendon 


RECEIVI HER OLYMPIC ; THE FINISH OF THE 200 METRES FINAL WON BY ; THE FINISH OF THE MARATHON (26 MILES 385 YARDS) : 
100 METRES FREE-STYLE (WOMEN) SWIMMING FINAL : ‘ M. E. PATTON (U.S.A.) IN 21° SEC. FROM N. MH. EWELL D. CABRORA (ARGENTINA), WHO FINISHED IN 2 HRS. 
t -A.) AND L. LABEACH (PANAMA). , 34 MIN. 51°6 SEC., AHEAD OF T, RICHARDS (G.B.). 
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Among the notable winners of the X1Vth Olympiad are Mrs. F. E. Blankers-Koen, who won 
the 100 metres, 80 metres hurdles, the 200 metres, and was in the Dutch team which won 
the 400 metres relay; R. B. Mathias, the young American who won the Decathlon with 
7139 points as compared with the Olympic record of 7900 points set up by G. E. Morris 
(U.S.A.) in 1936; and D. Cabrora, of the Argentine, who won the Marathon after an exciting 


finish from T. Richards (G.B.) and E. Gailly (Belgium). The latter was the first to enter 
| the Stadium on the last lap, but was in no condition to maintain his lead, and was passed 
by Cabrora and then by Richards. He heroically struggled on and managed to finish 
third, when he collapsed and was carried off on a stretcher. In the 400 metres relay the 

U.S. team finished ahead of Great Britain, but was disqualified for a faulty change-over. 


N.B.—Since going to press the American appeal against disqualification has been allowed and the 400 metres relay has been awarded to the U.S. team, 
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THE XIVtH OLYMPIAD: SOME WINNERS OF SWIMMING AND FIELD EVENTS. 


\seavecvanvenncneanecnsseuenentennyenaneneennonasensenutovaneccunvensennanecacensangiatss 


WINNER OF THE 1500 METRES FREE-STYLE 
satan nnennnnnnnnnnetsennnntnnnnnnntite wn . SWIMMING : J. P. MCLANE (U.S.A.), WHO FINISHED 
WINNER OF THE SPRINGBOARD DIVING WITH IN I9 MIN. 18°5 SEC. FROM J. MARSHALL. 
POINTS : B. I. F. HARLAN (U.S.A.), WHO CAME SECOND IN \ 

THE HIGH DIVING TO S. LEE. 


"INNER OF THE’ I00 METRES BACK-STROKE: A. STACK 
(u.s.A.), WHO SWAM THE DISTANCE’ IN I MIN. 6°4 SEC., 
RECEIVING HIS OLYMPIC MEDAL, 


th ITALI/ 


\ 


ITAL) (TALIA \TALIA 
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a unuteennt ~ 
F ACTION PHOTOGRAPH OF A. COACHMAN (U.S.A.), WHO 
' WON THE WOMEN’S HIGH JUMP AND BROKE THE OLYMPIC } r 
RECORD WITH 5 FT. 6} IN. } UNBEATEN THROUGHOUT THE SERIES : THE ITALIAN TEAM 
\ WHICH WON THE WATER POLO FROM HUNGARY, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, SWEDEN, FRANCE, EGYPT AND SPAIN. 


HIGH DIVING: V. 


oe leseesetns ces sureneemenneasenggpenesseetus enemies 648 


<-ssegnaneanens ous secnennsessanananense vensees yet reaneneeees soos sanannnueesnstereganeten 


AN EVENT INCLUDED IN THE OLYMPIC PROGRAMME FO / A SMILING WINNER OF THE JAVELIN THROWING : AN AUSTRALIAN VICTORY IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES: J. L. 
THE FIRST TIME: PUTTING THE SHOT (WOMEN), WON BY K. T. RAUTAVAARA (FINLAND), WHO WON WITH A WINTER, WHO WON THE HIGH JUMP WITH 6 FT, 6 IN. FROM 
M. OSTERMEYER (FRANCE) WITH 45 FT. I} IN. THROW OF 228 FT. 10} IN. FROM S. A. SEYMOUR (U.S.A.). } B. PAULSON, OF NORWAY. 


yremeennann: senvequaceannssouecanneuey ceeeegaeengenyen cereneanamnannenenesseeanes een seanyonvannnnnesesseetess wanes 


The United States were strongly represented in the swimming events of the Olympic was unbeaten throughout the series. In the women's high jump, A. Coachman 
Games. B. |. F. Harlan not only won the springboard diving, but was second to | (U.S.A.) and the runner-up, D. J. Tyler, of Great Britain, tied with 5 ft. 6) in., a 
S. Lee (U.S.A.) in the high diving. V. M. Draves, of the United States, won the new Olympic record, but the former was placed first on fewer faults. Putting the 
women's high diving and the springboard diving. J. P. McLane, who won the | shot was a new event for women in the Olympic Games, and was won by M. Oster- 
1500 metres free-style swimming, was also a member of the U.S. team which won meyer, of France. J. L. Winter (Australia) won the high jump with 6 ft. 6 ins.—2 ins. 
the 800 metres relay. The water polo, however, was won by an Italian team, which below the Olympic record set up by C. C. Johnson (U.S.A.) at Berlin in 1936. 
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OLYMPIC LAURELS FOR ATHLETICS, 
DIVING AND THE PENTATHLON. 
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WINNER OF THE HOP, STEP AND JUMP EVENT AT WEMBLEY, WITH 
50 FT. 64 IN.: A. AHMAN, OF SWEDEN. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 
THE QUALIFYING ROUND. 
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WINNING THE 3000 METRES STEEPLECHASE WITH 
\ TIME OF 9 MIN, 4°6 SEC, AT WEMBLEY : T. SJOESTRAND, 
OF SWEDEN, \ 
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WINNER OF THE LONG JUMP AT WEMBLEY 
W. S. STEELE, OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


WITH 25 FT. 8 IN.: 
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WINNER OF THE MODERN PENTATHLON : 
3. GRUT (SWEDEN), WINNER OF THE MODERN 
PENTATHLON OF SWEDEN FIVE TIMES SINCE 1928, WHO 
SCORED A NEW RECORD TOTAL OF 
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\ WINNER OF THE WOMEN’S LONG JUMP AT WEMBLEY WITH \ 
\ 18 FT. 8} IN. : V. O. GYARMATI, OF HUNGARY. THIS EVENT \ 
MAD NOT PREVIOUSLY FIGURED IN OLYMPIC PROGRAMMES. 























asomnetse a” 
y WINNING THE 50 KILOMETRES ROAD WALK IN 4 HRS. , 
\ 41 MIN. 52 SEC.: J. A. LJUNGGREN, OF SWEDEN, A ’ 
\ MAGNIFICENT LONG-DISTANCE WALKER. \ 
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WINNERS OF THE MEN'S HIGH DIVING AND THE WOMEN’S 
SPRINGBOARD DIVING AT THE EMPIRE POOL, WEMBLEY: 
S. LEE AND V. M. DRAVES, BOTH OF THE U.S.A. 


N this page we give a further selection of Olympic 
winners. J. A. Lijunggren, a magnificent long- 
distance walker, won the 50,000 metres walk in convincing 
style, as he reached the Stadium 7} minutes before the 
next man, Captain W, O. G. Grut, of Sweden, who has won 
the Modern Pentathlon of Sweden five times since 1928, 
was a popular and well-deserved Olympic champion. He 


won the Modern Pentathlon with a new record total 
(Continued opposse 
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WINNER AND SECOND IN THE WOMEN’S I00 METRES: F. E. 
BLANKERS-KOEN, OF HOLLAND (RIGHT) (11°9 SEC.), AND : 
DOROTHY MANLEY (12°2 SEC.), OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Continued.) 
of 16 points. He won the riding 500 metres cross-country 
at Aldershot, the fencing, epée in the Fencing Arena, and 








WINNER OF THE THROWING THE HAMMER EVENT AT 


WEMBLEY WITH 183 FT. 11} IN: 


the free-style 300 metres swimming in the Aldershot open- 
air baths, was fifth in the shooting event at Bisley and 
seventh in the cross-country run at Camberley. S. Lee, of 
the U.S.A., won the Men's High Diving with 130°05 points, 
and his compatriot, Mrs. V. M. Draves, won the Women’s 
Springboard Diving with 108-74 points. 


Captain Cyril Falls's article, ** Aftermath of War," will be found on page 190 of this issue. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON GERMANY: RAILWAY STAGNATION AND AIR ACTIVITY. 


WHERE THE RUSSIAN BLOCKADE HAS BROUGHT SILENCE AND DESOLATION : THE U.S. ARMY GOODS A BERLIN RAIL TRACK, WHERE THE ONLY SUPPLIES ARE A FEW EDIBLE WEEDS GROWING 
STATION IN BERLIN, FORMERLY THE BUSTLING CENTRE OF SUPPLY FROM THE WEST. BETWEEN THE IDLE METALS: A STRIKING EFFECT OF THE RUSSIAN BLOCKADE. 


MANG@UVRING OVER THE CARIBBEAN BEFORE THEIR RECENT TRANSFER TO THE U.S. ZONE 
OF GERMANY FOR TRAINING: SIXTY-TWO U.S. SHOOTING STAR JET FIGHTERS. 


FROM PANAMA TO GLASGOW, BN ROUTE FOR GERMANY: THE FIRST OF A CONSIGNMENT IMPLEMENTING GENERAL CLAY'S PROMISE OF JULY 25: A U.S. BULLDOZER AT WORK ON THE” 
OF SHOOTING STARS BEING UNLOADED FROM A U.S. ARMY TRANSPORT. CREATION OF A NEW AIRFIELD IN THE FRENCH SECTOR OF BERLIN. 


Although with the first week of August, the discussions about the Berlin crisis, sprouted, flowered and ran to seed between the metals, the existing airfields were 
arising out of the Russian blockade of all the ground approaches to the German ceaselessly busy, extensions were made to them, and General Clay's promise to 
capital from the Western zones, had reached the highest level, and on August 2 the create another airfield in the French Sector was immediately redeemed and the 
envoys of Great Britain, the United States, and France had a two-hour discussion | bulldozers went into action. Meanwhile the U.S. intention to train their latest fighter 
on the subject in Moscow with Mr. Stalin himself, the situation in Berlin remained squadrons in Germany was also carried out, and the first shipments of the Jé6th 
as before. The great air-lift continued and, while the railway lines rusted and weeds Fighter Wing's Shooting Stars reached Glasgow by sea, thence to be flown to Germany 
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MANNING THE MOAT. 

















“THE NAVY OF BRITAIN ; A HISTORICAL PORTRAIT ” : 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ROFESSOR LEWIS has written a new history 

of the Navy, and from the start he leaves us in 

no doubt as to whetber the sailor in him is to dominate 
the don. Consider the beginning of his ‘“ Acknow- 
ledgements’’: “I am greatly in the debt of the 
following gentlemen : For conning my Navy of Britain, 
in its early days, through the dark and difficult channel 
where the old ships ride, Dr. R. C. Anderson, Litt.D., 
F.S.A.; for a similar service in keeping it, towards 
the end of its voyage, from foundering 
among the intricate technicalities of the 
modern ships, Professor J. W. Harrington, 
R.C.N.C. ; for piloting it through the many 
uncharted shoals and fog-patches which 
surround ‘ Management,’ D. Bonner 
Smith, Esq., F.R.Hist.S. ; for coming most 
gallantly to its assistance when’ it was 
deeply involved ‘In Action,’ Captain John 
Creswell, R.N. ; and, finally, for putting at 
the disposal of my Navy in Britain his 
unique docking facilities and taking it in, 
unit by unit, for a large refit, careening, 
scraping, polishing brass-work and repaint- 
ing from truck to keel, E. A. Hughes, Esq., 
Head of the History and English Depart- 
ment, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth.” 
Well, my hearties, it would doubtless 
be very suitable to carry on this sequence 
of nautical metaphor; but, after hauling 
up my slacks and summoning to deck the 








A SHIP'S CARPENTER, ABOUT 1800 : FROM A DRAWING BY T, ROWLANDSON 
IN THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, 


The Carpenter was oxtnaiy « an extremely important person and under- 
took “the Care and Preservation of the Ship’s Hull, Masts, Yards, 
Bulkheads and Cabins.” While the Boatswain ‘“ made her go,” he 
“kept her going” and “ made her tight.” In 1878 he ous to be 
executive and in 1918 lost his title and became a “ Shipwright.” 


few hands I command, I find that I am in the position 
of a towed dinghy tumbling in the Professor's streaming 
wake. I can but, without influence on his navigation 
or the condition of his fleet, briefly indicate his course. 

In the first place, he says he is writing a History 
of the British Navy, not a Naval History of Britain. 
That limits him in one way : in another way he avoids 
a usual limitation : ‘‘ Navy "’ does not connote to him 
merely ‘‘ Royal Navy,” though “the British Navy 
without the Royal Navy would be rather like a 
vertebrate animal without its vertebra, a powerful 
but sprawling, amorphous creature." And, historically 
speaking, he is justified up to the hilt. When, in 
recent years, the term Merchant Service was aban- 
doned in favour of Merchant Navy, there wasn't an 
innovation but a return, ‘ ‘ The Navy '—unqualified— 
in medieval England, meant simply ‘ All English 
Shipping and Seamen.’ Could anything serve better 
to illustrate the true nature of that temporary fighting 
force here called ‘The Old Navy’? It was merely 
that particular cross-section of ‘ All English Shipping 
and Seamen’ which was selected upon an emergency 
to perform whatever warlike duties were required of 
it. But this leads to an interesting reflection. Is 
this use of the word ‘ a so obsolete after all ? 





*” The Navy of Britain: A Historical Portrait.” By Michael 
Lewis, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Professor of History, Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, IUlustrated. (Allen and Unwin ; 30s.) 


What happens to-day when Britain embarks upon 
Total War? Does not the Government, in effect, 
send out its orders to those places where sea-help 
is naturally to be found—to the ports and shipping- 
offices of Britain? Does it not then lay-the modern 
equivalent of an ‘ embargo,’ in that it instantly assumes 
the direction and control of all shipping and seamen : 
still saying, to all intents and purposes: ‘Stop! Stop 
where you are while we take the pick of such ships 


By MICHAEL LEWIS, M.A., F.R.HIST.S.* 








INTERESTING FOR THE NUMBER OF WOMEN ABOARD: A NAVAL VESSEL 
OF 1799 IN PORT, FROM A CONTEMPORARY DRAWING IN THE NATIONAL 
MARITIME MUSEUM. 


As a comment on conditions on board ship in ~ eighteenth century, 
when Dr. Johnson said ‘“‘ No man will be a sailor contrivance 
enough to get himself into a “jail, ™ it "fol be noted that the average 


teers, 15; ae <i, Men, 

pts (debtors, ‘quota~ men, etc.), 
rei eS ro Pea ig oven 
and seamen as seem best to suit our purpose’ ? 
Thereafter, in truth, all British ships and seamen play 
their part in the conflict and continue to do so until 
the emergency is over. Moreover, this is true not 
only in the general conduct of modern war, but also 
in particular occasions therein: and one very recent 
and highly critical occasion seems to provide an 
almost perfect illustration—Dunkirk in 1940... . 
Something must be done. Our fate was in the balance. 
Here, if ever, was Emergency. What then, did we 
do? Something strikingly original? Not at all. 
We reverted to something immensely old, to a method 
all but forgotten. We proclaimed a levée en masse, and 
called out ‘the Old Navy.’” The “ miracle of Dun- 
kirk,”’ says our author neatly, “ simply consisted in an 
astonishing dexterity in putting the clock back, so 
fast and so far, without smashing the works.” 





AN EARLY “R.N.V.R." OFFICER: SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE IN 1571: 
FROM A PAINTING BY AN UNIDENTIFIED ARTIST IN THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Sir Richard Grenville, while remembered as a naval hero, would 

cage Vvetumer Lowi, have csnmdens® Raat $ seve efiew. 7 

serve my country,” he would surely have said, ‘when and where my 

country needs me most. This ti time the service is on sea, but next 
time it may well be elsewhere.’ ” 


Thereafter 
follows an en- 
cyclopedia of 
maritime history. 
ships, men, 
weapons, tactics, 
every department 
of administration, with a 
= of lively and 






PROFESSOR MICHAEL LEWIS, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE, 


informative : 
illustrations, Profesor Lows, who pes 
n many ways at the Royal Naval Col 
“ h , pak Greenwich, since 1934, was born 
such a m4 Ay I and. educated at Upping- 
is a _ recor rinity lege, 
After teaching at Osborne, 
of perpetual he served in the 1914-18 War in 
change: where o. = serine Artillery, ister : 
a 
would Nelson Dartmouth, the RN. Staff Col- 
be, itis some- _lege and Greenwich. He is the 
ti ked author of light verse, a number 
times asked, of novels, and several important 
if he were works on naval history. 
suddenly 


dumped into a modern battleship, let alone 
a submarine ? Mechanisms have certainly 
changed enormously. But there have been 
certain constants. There are strategical 
constants known to Admiral Mahan and 
known to Nelson, but, in the British Navy 
there are moral constants, not all easily 
definable, which link the men of Narvik to 
those of Sluys. I don’t think that Nelson, or 


— 





A CAPTAIN IN THE NAVY, ABOUT 1800 : FROM A DRAWING BY J; A. ATKIN- 
SON IN THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM. ONE OF THE MIDDLING 
Tyre” FROM WHICH NAVAL OFFICERS WERE DRAWN, 1700-1850, 


os the century-and-a-half which started in 1700, naval officers, 

Lewis, were drawn from three levels: first, the ruling 

pn and the great families with naval traditions ; second, from the 

upper professional and small ?~—> —— being an 
obvious example; and last, yeomen and tradesmen. 


Blake either, after a few minutes’ explanation about 
technical things (and perhaps slang) would feel out of 
their element in a modern wardroom : still more do I feel 
that they would be at home in a modern Captain's cabin 
with a serious decision to be taken. If Britain has un- 
written laws, so has her Navy. To some extent they have 
influenced the navies of the world: their influence, 
alas, has in our time decreased beyond our seas. 

I suspect that this book has taken a long time to 
write : I should be surprised, indeed, were that not so. 
Bikini does not occur in the index ; on page 431 there 
is a footnote suggesting that the Atom Bomb may 
win final victory on land without the infantryman, 
as not even modern air-power could win it before ; 
and on page 592 Professor Lewis suggests that the 
rocket and “‘ that latest and most sinister of all weapons, 
the Atom Bomb,"’ may be the weapons of the future. 
Isn't it about time that students of military affairs 
began writing considered books about the prospects 
of Atomic warfare as Severski and many another 
wrote about the influence of the war-plane in the 
years between the wars? History is history : but the 
moment we are invited to envisage the future we must 
not look entirely at the past for guidance, The submarine 
was a very unpleasant innovation ; so was the aeroplane. 
So is the Atom Bomb, and it, like those, must have a 
profound effect on the course of wars and perhaps 
a determining effect on all future human history. 
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METHOD OF LOCATING ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSIONS. 


Drawn BY ouR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE PROBABLE CAUSE OF MANY EARTHQUAKES IS THE SLIPPING OF A WAST MASS DEEP 
NINDERGROUND. IT MAY ONLY MOVE SLIGHTLY, BUT THIS IS SUFFICIENT TO SET THE PRIMARY 
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AND SECONDARY WAVES IN MOTION. 


THE SEISMOGRAPH, USED BY SCIENTISTS TO RECORD EARTHQUAKES, AND BY PROSPECTORS TO LOCATE OIL: AN INSTRUMENT 
WHICH MAY IN FUTURE BE USED TO PIN-POINT ATOMIC EXPLOSIONS. 


Seismographs are instruments used by scientists to record earthquakes, and portable 
varieties are also employed by prospectors to locate sources of oil, as an under- 
ground explosion is the equivalent of a “local earthquake.’ It is now possible 
that the latest, extremely delicate examples of seismographs. may be of use in the 
location of explosions of atomic bombs, thus rendering it difficult for nations to 
experiment secretly with atomic weapons. The name “ seismograph " was first given 
to an instrument erected in 1855 by L. Palmieri in the (then) new observatory on 
Vesuvius. The principle of a seismograph is that the horizontal pendulum carrying 
a steady weight registers earthquake motion by pen arm on paper upon a 
rotating drum, the paper being marked in convenient units of time, One such 


| 


instrument is set in N.-S. direction to record E.-W. motion, and a second E.-W. 
to record N.-S. motion. Seismographic records of earthquakes reveal three stages of 
motion. In the preliminary tremor, the vibrations are small in amplitude and short 
in period. It is succeeded by the principal portion in which the vibrations are of 
much greater amplitude and longer in period. In the end portion the vibrations 
are of small amplitude but remain of long period. The modern delicate seismo- 
graphs, which, as previously stated, may possibly be used to determine the position 
of atomic bomb explosions, record photographically. They are placed in a dark 
room, and are able to record vibrations so slight that the inked “ peak" would. not 
be visible to the human eye. 
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THE SETTING FOR THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL EDINBURGH 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN 
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LOOKING UP CANONGATE : SHOWING (CENTRE) THE OLD TOLBOOTH ; HUNTLY HOUSE (LEFT), NOW USED AS A CITY MUSEUM; AND CANONGATE CHURCH (EXTREME RIGHT). 
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THE HIGH STREET, NEAR CANONGATE AND ADJACENT TO THE SITE OF THE NETHERBOW PORT: SHOWING JOHN KNOX'S HOUSE (CENTRE LEFT) AND MOUBRAY HOUSE (LEFT) 


The second International Edinburgh Festival of Music and Drama is *to be 
held from August 22 until September 12, and promises to repeat the success 
of the inaugural Festival held last year. It is estimated that some 400,000 
people will take part in this year's programme of events, including the 


numerous items which are associated with the Festival. Edinburgh provides 
an ideal setting for all that is best in music, drama and the visual arts and 
the cultural interest of the world will be focused on the Scottish capital 
during the 1948 Festival. Here and on pages 182-183 we reproduce our 
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SOME PLACES OF INTEREST IN THE ROYAL MILE. 


Auc. 14, 1948—THE 














THE BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND WAS FORMERLY AN INN AND HAS JACOBITE ASSOCIATIONS. 


OF CANONGATE, NEAR HOLYROOD. 


AT THE END 
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HOUSES ARE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY IN CHARACTER 


THE 


SHOWING THE WIDE PEND (ARCHWAY) LEADING THROUGH SMOLLETT'S HOUSE INTO CANONGATE. 


ST. JOHN STREFT : 


the Jacobites, 


formerly an inn, was the setting for a scene in Sir Walter Scott's “ 


Horse Close has historic associations with 
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Moubray House, and Smollett’s house all have interest 
the capital 


for the visitor to Edinburgh and give 


John Knox's house, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL: HISTORIC EDINBURGH 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 
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HISTORIC EDINBURGH : ADVOCATE’S CLOSE, WHICH LEADS FROM THE HIGH STREET IN THE DIRECTION OF WAVERLEY STATION. 





The ‘International Edinburgh Festival which was inaugurated last year and | along the Royal Mile leading from the Castle to Holyroodhouse. On the | Advocate 
is being held this year from August 22 to September 12 is fortunate in | preceding pages we reproduce his impressions of the Canongate area; here was probs 
having for its setting the historic Scottish capital. Our artist, Captain Bryan we show two other views nearer the Castle. - Advocate’s Close leads off the the most 
de Grineau, has recently visited the city and has made a series of drawings High Street opposite St. Giles’ Church in the direction of Waverley Station. The hous: 
illustrating some of the architectural gems amd quaint corners to be found It received its name from Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, who was Lord built on 
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On Sunday, August 22, 
the ancient Cathedral and will also attend the opening orchestral concert. 


THE LAWNMARKET. 
the Lord Mayors and Lord Provosts of England and Scotland are to partici- 


Edinburgh across the historic Royal 
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THE GRASSMARKET TO 


pate in the opening ceremony and will proceed in procession in their robes 
the City 


pageantry has been added to this year's Festival. 
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BOW, 


West Bow is perhaps 


the most expressive of the seventeenth-century aspect of the city’s character. 


The houses have a variety of gables—plain, crow-stepped and ogival 


built on a double level. 


BACKGROUND 


With such a background it is fitting that a touch of 


PT bad Ure,» .¥ 
“a . 
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LOOKING DOWN ON PICTURESQUE 


Advocate from 1692 to 1713, and it was there that John Scougal held what 





was probably the first exhibition of paintings in Scotland. 
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APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AT EDINBURGH. 


URGH AS 
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THE FRUITS OF VICTORY IN US.A:: 
HOUSEHOLD SHOPPING WITHOUT TEARS. 





(ABOVE.) FISH AND 
SAUSAGES IN A 
“WALK-ROUND 
SUPERMARKET.” 
PERISHABLE GOODS 
ARE KEPT CHILLED 
AND THESE, UNLIKE 
THE MAJORITY OF 
ARTICLES, ARE 
HOW SUPERABUNDANCE IS DISTRIBUTED: A U.S. HOUSEWIFE STARTS HER HOUSEHOLD ‘SERVED BY SHOP 
ASSISTANTS. 


SHOPPING IN A ‘‘ SUPERMARKET’ AND PUTS HER FIRST CHOICES IN A WHEELED TROLLEY. 


ONE OF THE GREAT A. & P. SUPERMA 


HELP YOURSELF TO SUPERABUNDANCE : 
HER PURCHAS! 


SHELVES OF TINNED AND BOTTLED 
PART, SERVES MERSELF FROM THE MARKED GOODS, 


“HANDED HOUSEWIFE SAUNTERS DOWN THE 
AS SHE GOES. 


THE LIGHT-HEARTED AND 
LOADING HER CHOICE INTO THE TROLLEY 


Goons, 


“ere 
Qe) ae 
a, Veo 


A roe 


WAXED PAPER OR CELLOPHANE, ARE RANGED ON AT THIS COFFEE COUNTER, THE SHOPPER IS APPROACHING THE CHECK-POINT WHERE THE 
CASH REGISTER GIVES A CORRECT TOTAL AND AN ITEMISED RECEIPT FOR THE CUSTOMER 


BREAD AND CAKES, PACKAGED IN 
SHOPPER, ALL PRICES BEING CLEARLY MARKED. 


SHELVING AND ARE COLLECTED BY THE 
the customer—rain-making with ‘‘ dry-ice " being probably a tentative experiment 


and such superabundant food production as 

the United States of America, it is clear that the main problem is the at streamlining that unreliable factor, the weather. The “ supermarket " is the 
disposal and distribution of the incredible tonnage of production. It is hardly technique used and comprises a very large food-hall, with all the products ranged 
necessary to say that this has been rationalised and ordered to a very high on open stalls, counters and shelves by their kinds, each highly standardised and 
degree in so far as it lies in the control of the producers and the distributors. all clearly marked with their prices. The customer on entering the market 
In the mid-thirties of this century came the first large-scale attempt to streamline takes a trolley—a wire basket on a sort of light go-cart—and, wheeling this. 


In a country of such richness 
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WHERE BRITAIN’S QUEUES AND RATIONS ARE 
UNKNOWN: A “HELP- YOURSELF” GROCERY. 








(ABOVE.) TURKEYS, 

CHICKENS (WHOLE 

OR PART) AND MEAT 

ARE HANDLED BY 

ASSISTANTS. THE 

PRICES SHOWN ARE 

NOT NECESSARILY 

THOSE AT PRESENT 

CURRENT, BUT ARE 

KEPT AS LOW AS ““PRESH CANDY—-MANY VARIETIES”: CONFECTIONERY COUNTERS ARE OFTEN IN 
POSSIBLE. MID-AISLE, “‘ON THE THEORY THAT IF PEOPLE FALL OVER IT, THEY MAY BUY ‘ 


Pe 
ts 
” 


SUPERMARKETS OF AMERICA IN WHICH THE CUSTOMER, FOR THE MOST AN ASSISTANT SERVES AT THE GREENGROCERY COUNTERS, BUT EVEN SO EACH PRODUCT IS, AS FAR AS 
PURCHASES BEING CHECKED AND PAID FOR AT THE EXIT. POSSIBLE, OF STANDARD SIZE, QUALITY AND PRICE, EVEN POTATOES BEING SOLD IN READY-WEIGHED BAGS 


mm 


rT “ 


ESET TIC Terri tt! 
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ROOT-BEER, CANADA DRY, GRAPE-JUICE, COLA, WHITE ROCK: RACKS WHICH SUPPLY THE THE LAST STAGE IN SUPERMARKETING: THE CUSTOMER'S TROLLEY 18 UNLOADED, 
INNUMERABLE SOFT DRINKS AND CARBONATED WATERS WHICH ARE AMONG U.S. STAPLES. CHECKED AND PACKED AND AN ITEMISED RECEIPT 18 GIVEN ON PAYMENT. 


she—these are mainly stores for housewives—-walks round the store, putting an itemised receipt being given, and the trolley-car is handed in. As can be 
whatever she wants in her trolley. Generally the goods are already packaged seen in the pictures, this certainly rationalises household shopping and cuts 
and weighed, but where absolute uniformity is impossible, as in the case of out delay. the only possible bottleneck being the check-point, where queues 
meat, fish, game and some greengrocery, an assistant is available to hand sometimes develop. Our pictures were taken in supermarkets belonging to 
over and mark the goods. When all has been collected, the shopper reaches the A. & P., America’s largest chain grocers, who entered the supermarket 
the check-point at the exit, the goods are checked, packed and paid for, business in 1937 and, ten years later, had no fewer. than 1670 supermarkets 
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CANADA’S CHINESE TREASURES: 
EARLY CERAMIC MASTERPIECES 
FROM THE. ONTARIO MUSEUM. 
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i A BLACK POTTERY CHUEH IN THE FAMILIAR BRONZE 

LIBATION-VESSEL SHAPE : FROM A SHANG 
(1766-1122 B.C.) GRAVE IN HONAN. 


Vysuavnsevusanennennsensenensnanunnanyeanennanneanensneanensannuanunncousnvennenneeennuanynsanenuenecee eneesaEenanncastenunnnannssstnnareneneranennneneseunen 


POTTERY EWER FROM SHANG (1766-1122 B.C.) . - on 
TOMB AT HSIAO-T’UN: ONE OF AN OUTSTANDINGLY ' BLACK POTTERY BEAKER FROM A SHANG (1766-1122 B.C.) \ 
INTERESTING GROU } TOMB AT HSIAO-T’t A TREASURE FROM THE ONTARIO \ 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Wvvenes 


Nu 


a. soanhesiieiameheneiianneasieaedas ae 
(ABOVE.) EGGSHELL-THIN, VERY (RIGHT.) WHITE PORCELAIN 
TRANSLUCENT WHITE PORCELAIN OVOID JAR WITH DOUBLE 
GOBLET OR STEM-CUP: IN SHAPE LOOP HANDLES AT THE NECK, 
RESEMBLING T’ANG (618-906 A.D.) VERY LIKE ONE FOUND IN } 
SILVER GOBLETS AND POSSIBLY OF THE PU-JEN GRAVE : POSSIBLY 
THAT PERIOD ; PRE-T’ANG PERIOD. A 
EWER WITH TALL NECK AND CUP-LIKE 
WHITE WITIL CREAMY GLAZE, EITHER LATE T’ANG 


A SPECIAL exhibition of Chinese 
(618-906 A.D.) OR sU (960-1279 A.D.). y 


ceramics from the Royal 
— », Ontario Museum of 


\ 

\ 

} 
Archeology, Toronto, 
Canada, was arranged \ 
in connection with 
the opening of the 
Lord Lee of Fareham 
collection of mediaval 
objets d'art at Hart \ 
House nearby (illus- \ 
trated in our issue of \ 
June 12, 1948), and } 
will continue until } 
the autumn. The 
Chinese ceramic col- 
lection of the Royal 
Ontario Museum of ' 
Archa@wology was \ 
largely formed by } 
Dr, C. T. Currelly at i 
the same time that t 
the late Mr. Eumor- 
fopoulos was build- } 
ing up his famous 
collection in London. 
It also includes pieces 
collected by the Rt. | 
Rev. W. C. White | 


ST 
AN EARLY WHITE PORCELAIN PIECE OF A SHAPE USUALLY CALLED SUNG (960-1279 A.D.) 
BUT, IN THE OPINION OF THE ONTARIO MUSEUM, T’ANG. 


(when Bishop of Mga 
Honan) whose dis- 
coveries have fre- 
quently been described 
in The I/llustrated 
London News. The black pottery vessels on view are described as coming from graves of Shang date at 
Hsiao-t'un, Anyang, Honan. They are of grey clay blackened with a mixture, probably of soot. Similar vessels, 
\ from Han tombs, in London collections, are described as “ apparently glazed,"’ but actually polished by some— 
at present unidentified—-form of friction. The black pottery vessel in the familiar Chiieh shape (the bronze 
form for a vessel for hot libations) shows traces of ochre pigment on the outside. These, it is stated, are a 
possible indication that it may at one time have been painted to represent a bright broaze. 


\ 
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{ CYLINDRICAL WHITE PORCELAIN BOX WITH ROUNDED BASE 
AND DOMED COVER WITH CREAMY WHITE GLAZE: PpossipLy } 
ARLY T'ANG (618-906 A.D. \ 


soreenesaneeonansesasaneaness sane es sanee 
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HISTORIC AND OUTSTANDING 
CHINESE CERAMICS 
FROM A CANADIAN MUSEUM. 


\sSUNUALDDOnUOnULAAUNLOUOADSLLGQAGEOUEUANALEELALEGEDEEELAYLQUNTEGNQAUALNDAGMAENEARONGLUROUANLUOURRLALLGUANUAYUORUURLALURUALEOLEQLSUUOUNERADEOURDRURRDEALENLEDLOEESSUVNNO08 [Verona uovenamananuennanenyaDeavenqaneUnaMUaneneneneynRncernerennensennt 


eminent ore Tee 


snRNNNON ae mee a a a neonuarenmmennaeninnas peeeemenne - 

F LACQUER PAINTING IN } OULDED oRNA- | { GLOBULAR JAR OF WHITE PORCELAIN WITH STAINED GLAZE , 
THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C.: A PAINTED LACQUER MENT IN HELLENISTIC STYLE : OF SOFT BUFF POTTERY OF EGGSHELL TEXTURE: THIS PIECE IS POSSIBLY OF VERY } 
POTTERY HU FROM THE TOMBS AT OLD LOYANG. } \ EARLY T’ANG (618-906 A.D.), IF NOT SUI (581-618 A.D.) DATE } 


; 
eveanndRneaneeyennntn scaanetnneenneosanosaananioeetennoteenea —_ enaeneeenanyorseenes comneyennemnneetanenneese tha 





DESCRIBED AS POSSIBLY AN EXAMPLE OF THE FAMOUS frzo-riva (“PURPLE"” TING) } 
ee ae = ; 7 ag a WARE: THE GLAZE IS OF A RICH DARK-BROWN SHADE AND SUGGESTS A FRUIT SKIN. { 
CLAIMED TO BE AN EARLY TYPE OF FOEBH WARE: A PUTTY-COLOURED STONEWARE WATER- } 
a IN THE FORM OF A CROUCHING FELINE WITH THIN OLIVE FELSPATHIC GLAZE. 


seannnuvennenseegssueseqayescanannyensnsay eenennnnen: 


ee REE os yeyannee ee ~_ 


HE Chinese cera- 

mics in the Royal 

Ontario Museum of 

Archeology, Toronto, 

include the outstand- 

ing pieces illustrated 

on these pages, and 

on view in the current 

exhibition. The 

painted lacquer pot- 

tery Hu from the 

tombs at Old Loyang, 

was excavated in 

1928 from a tomb of 

a Prince of Han. 

These tombs belong 

to the time of Con- 

fucius and slightly 

later. The painting 

on the Hu is of a 

geometric pattern in 

red lacquer on a 

brownish-black back- 

ground. Only two 

others of this period 

L are as yet known, 

— but they prove the 

A MING BLUE-AND-WHITE ROUND BOX WITH COVER: CHENG-TE MARK exiatence ta the Sith 

(1506-1521 A.D.) : THE ARABIC WRITING IN THE CARTOUCHES SHOWS IT TO century B.C. and per- 

HAVE BEEN MADE FOR A MOHAMMEDAN CHINESE. haps earlier, of the 

art of lacquer paint- 

ing. The putty- 

coloured stoneware water-bottle in the form of a crouching feling is described as one of the 

earliest-known celadons, as the thin felspathic glaze is olive colour. It is one of a group 
said to have come from Chui-yen (" Nine Rocks"), near Hangchow, Chekiang, and is claimed to be GLOBULAR JAR OF TANG PERIOD (618-906 A.D.) DECORATED witit 
an’ early type of Yieh ware belonging to the third and sixth century KD. The piece of coloured THREE COLOUR GLAZES IN GREEN, AMBER-YELLOW AND CREAM, 

Ting ware may be a specimen of Tzw-ting (usually translated as “ Purple” Ting) ware. “Tzu WITH MOULDED ORNAMENTS APPLIED. 
may also be translated as “ brown" and the glaze suggests a ripe fruit skin. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [< 
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THE ANTARCTIC PACK-ICE: 

UCH has been written on the subject of Antarctica and on the work of the various 
expeditions which have visited the continent and its surrounding waters since 1775, 
when the first circumnavigation of the Antarctic was completed by Captain James Cook, R.N., 
in H.M.S. Resolution. Little, however, has been published on the subject of the 
pack-ice which surrounds the continent for the greater-part of each year, and which is the 
decisive factor in making any approach to the land or, indeed, in planning any scientific 
or other work in Antarctic waters. With the advent of pelagic whaling, however, some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, the study of the distribution of pack-ice became of great 
importance, not only from a navigational point of view, but from a possible relationship 

between ice conditions and the distribution of whales. 

Despite the large number of ships working in Antarctic waters in recent years, our 
knowledge of this enormous belt of pack-ice is still far from complete. Much information 
was obtained between 1925 and 1939 by the ships of the Discovery Investigations, and these 
observations, supplemented by information in the 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


he America, outspoken self-criticism seems to be rarer than with us; and this prevailing 
motif alone would give “ The Gallery,’’ by John Horne Burns (Secker and Warburg ; 
12s. 6d.), an unusual stamp. It is exceptional, however, in more than that. One cannot 
call it a novel, nor yet a volume of short stories—for every “‘ promenade ”’ is a variation on 
the same theme : the impact of the Mediterranean theatre, of war and misery and foreign 
soil, on the parochial American mind. Not every stroll takes place in the Gallery—that 
“smallest city in the world,” an arcade in Naples where all the nations and extremes are 
milling round all day long. The scene may be Algiers or Oran, Fedhala or Casablanca. 
There may be a story—or only reminiscence and reflection and ‘‘ broken-heartedness.” 
But the same confounding thought crops up everywhere : America is not the world after 
all, and we Americans are not exactly moral supermen. 
Those fallacious dogmas being, of course, peculiar to the United States, a foreigner 
may applaud the energy with which they are overthrown, but cannot very well be struck 
by the theme itself. But much remains for a wider 





summer months from the whaling fleet, have provided 
sufficient material from which the average northern 
limits of pack-ice have been determined with fair 
accuracy for each month throughout the year. Con- 
ditions, however, vary greatly from year to year, and 
until we have a definite knowledge of the causes govern- 
ing the formation, distribution and melting of pack-ice, 
an accurate forecast of ice conditions on a given date 
is not possible. So far as is known, the Antarctic 
continent is completely surrounded in winter (from 
early June until the end of August) by a solid belt of 
pack-ice which, at its greatest extent, stretches out to 
a point some 1000 miles from land, The width of the belt 
in winter around the remainder of Antarctica varies 
according to the currents and the latitude of the coasts, 
but it is never less than 100 miles. By late summer (late 
January and early February) or early autumn much of 
this ice has melted or dispersed, and in most years a large 
part of the Antarctic coastline is probably free from ice 
in these months. It is virtually certain, however, that 
the pack does not ever break away from the coast in 
the eastern half of the Pacific sector, nor from the 
western shores of the Weddell Sea. 

The actual formation of pack-ice is determined 
mainly by a combination of low air and sea tempera- 





tures, but the rate at which the pack grows is greatly ene Ae? feese_ 


dependent on wind and precipitation ; factors which vary 
with latitude and also from year to year. The general 
freeze-up begins in the far south, in late March or early 
April, when air temperatures generally are below ~— 5° C. 
and when the sea surface temperature ranges between 
~1°C. and —1°5°C. With still conditions, a solid sheet 
of ice would soon form, but in these stormy latitudes 
still weather and calm seas are far from being the normal 
conditions, and the newly-formed ice is generally seen | 
as small discs, an inch or so in diameter. With con- 
tinuing low air temperatures and the effect of wind and 
sea, these discs or tiny ‘ pancakes "’ grow rapidly and, 
eventually, with the help of precipitation, form a tightly 











4+ SOUTH POLE 
ANTARCTICA 


audience: the tough, remorseless pageant of army life 
4 in the rear, the ghastly by-products of “ liberation ” 
| seen from close quarters, all the brutality and lavishness 
of a local colour sharpened almost to delirium by the 
frightful artistry of modern war. This is the American 
cult of Europe, in a state of high fever. With Africa 
the writer does not get very far; it is only sticky and 
mysterious and intensely African. But to war-sick 
Naples, with its squalor and zest for life, its language 
and its women, he loses his broken heart. 

The stories, on a background of steady drinking, 
promiscuity and sporadic argument, are of many kinds, 
Private Michael Patrick has trench feet and a presenti- 
ment of death; he sneaks out of hospital for a night 
of booze and “‘ La Bohéme” and boundless self-pity. 
Giulia is a respectable young girl of the middle class ; 
even when her family is ruined by liberation, and her 
adored young brother has been starved into picking 
pockets, she will only love in the proper way. Louella 
and Captain Motes were both refined souls in their own 
country, and both preserve this dehydration against 
all odds. Whereas the gentle, open-hearted Moe wins 
} through to death and enlightenment, and Hal, the 
brilliant, empty seeker, lands in a mental hospital. 
And so on, always with a shudder at the Herrenvolk 
attitude, a convulsive striving for truth and art. 
It is an original and vital book. It is also, in 
the long run, somewhat repetitive, somewhat over- 
written and overstrained. 

Hodding Carter, too, in “‘ Flood Crest ’’ (Gollancz ; 
9s. 6d.), attacks the failings of his own people, but 
much more guardedly. On the other hand, he has a 
good, ironic story to tell. Senator Cleve Pikestaff is on 
a vote-catching tour in the Mississippi valley. He is 
the lowest type of politician, corrupt and gross, but 
hitherto he has been certain of re-election. Now, with 
an opponent raking forgotten dirt, he can take no risks ; 
he must secure the river people, who despise him as a 
hill “ redneck.”” But the Mississippi is in flood, and the 
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packed mass of pancake ice. Further snowfalls and the —« ry pxcisive FACTOR IN MAKING ANY APPROACH TO THE LAND OR IN PLANNING any levee threatened. Will his judicious Red-baiting find 
very low temperatures of winter bind these small floes —_scientiric OR OTHER WORK IN ANTARCTIC WATERS”: A MAP SHOWING THE APPARENT an audience, with all these people thinking flood all 
together to form the large, solid floes which comprise deities FE cm se yee yas paige ry m wae on ayy p the time ? His daughter Sudie admires the planters, 
the main body of pack, n “ or ce” a on this page, Mr. Herdman discusses some of and would like them to accept her. Sudie is hard as 

At this time of year, and especially in the Atlantic } oP yes ay = eters ear a aan i + around. Antarctica, wl nails, more cynical than Cleve, and his staunchest 
Sector, where conditions are influenced by the cold water pA eventually be solved. In the map above, the outer Un limit of the ice-edge, which ally—for her own advantage. But she is ashamed of 
flowing away in a north-easterly direction from the reaches a peak in the period September-October, is shown by the line ringing the him; while Cleve adores and looks up to her, squirms 


The bi : 
poy — ge LAS pp hyd pond ae ps - Tye at her contempt, and follows her good advice. Yes, he 
Reports, XIX, Pl. LXX.) 


Weddell Sea, the cold surface water extends far north of of the ice-edge is incomplete. 
Antarctica and spreads rapidly northward for some inch, (After Mackintosh and Herdman. Discovery 
months, Consequently, the advance of the ice-edge to 


will show himself on the levee, and pretend an interest 
in the flood operations. 








the north is also rapid and the rate of advance does 
not slow down until June, The northern limit is reached 
about September. The ice-edge, with the exception of 
local variations due to alternate warmer and colder 
winds, now remains fairly constant in this position for 
several months, and it is not until December that any 
appreciable retreat to the south is apparent. Once 
started, however, the retreat is fast and by the end of 
January little of the pack remains except close to the 
continent and in the colder waters to the north and 
north-east of the Weddell Sea. 

There is a big variation in the type of ice found at 
the edge of the pack, depending not only on the locality 
but on the time of year. In summer the floes are loosely 
packed, brash ice is common to seaward and navigation 
is usually possible. In winter the main body of ice is 
closely packed, with much scum on the outer fringe, and 
passage through the pack is impossible. It is probable, 
however, that the factor which has the greatest influence, 
not only on conditions at the ice-edge but on the general 
distribution of pack-ice, is the presence or absence of 
a surface current. 

Wind is the biggest factor in the drift ofthe Antarctic 7? "08M THE 
pack—not so much from the direct effect of the wind on SS ee 
the floes but through the influence of the surface currents 
which are mainly set up by these winds. Briefly, it may be said that the principal surface 
currents in Antarctic waters are a current towards the east in latitudes north of 65° S., a 
current to the westward farther south and a general northward movement which varies in 
strength in each sector. 

Accurate observations about the strength and range of the westward-flowing current 
(known as the East Wind Drift) are few, but observations so far obtained point toa probable 
connection between the range of this current and the winter limit of pack-ice. Observa- 
tions by ships beset in the pack within the range of the East Wind Drift suggest also that 
the movement of the ice is related to the strength of the surface current. In the Ross 
Sea ice the drift has been observed as 2°8 miles a day, whereas in the Weddell Sea the daily 
movement of the Endurance, when beset, was about 6 miles. West of Graham Land, where 
the surface current is very slight, the resultant drift to the west of the Belgica was o’9 miles 
a day. This lack of a strong surface current here may well suggest a possible explanation 
of the stagnant ice conditions which prevail in this part of the Pacific Sector. 

There are a number of indications by means of which the navigator can be warned of 
the proximity of pack-ice. Large areas of pack, for instance, cause, by reflected light, 





SHOWING IN THE FOREGROUND TYPICAL 
LARGE, SOLID FLOES COMPRISING THE MAIN BODY OF THE PACK: 
‘ II, U8 THE BELLINGHAUSEN SBA. 


(Photograph by H. F. P. Herdman.) 





A squad of convicts has been rushed to the danger 
point : among them, by shocking luck, a killer to whom 
Cleve once sold a pardon, and who afterwards killed 
again. A disagreeable reminder—but Sudie carries 
it off. She flaunts a girlish curiosity about ‘‘ the 
man that Daddy gets blamed for,” and insists on 
going up to speak to him. From which, with some 
assistance, Corey Byrum gets an idea. If the Pike- 
staffs are being friendly to keep him quiet, their 
desire for secrecy may run to another pardon. 

The flood, the convicts and the vote-catching are 
all intertwined. Cleve has a great political success. 
He trumps up an “ agitator,” a professor on holiday who 
has been pottering around inquiring what people think. 
The planters, worried about their labour, easily believe 
he is the Red peril. But while Cleve is talking them wild, 
Byrum, rather drunk, is tete-d-tete with Sudie, equally 
drunk, The father walks in on them; and though 
Sudie, with the greatest coolness, distorts the scene to 
clinch his election, he will never get over it. We are 
frequently assured that the river people are really 


“PANCAKE” ICE WHICH BINDS TOGETHER atimirable—because they fight the floods, it would seem ; 


but the panic selfishness which lays them open to men 
like Cleve is much more apparent. Still, it is a fine plot. 

In “ The Greatest Fool,’’ by Gilbert Hackforth- Jones 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), inside criticism is directed omthe Royal Navy ; though 
one may think that Stephen Hawkins suffered more from ill luck than from the errors 
of his schooling. He has an impressionable, not a strong character; Osborne quickly 
toughens him, and trains him to conform, but also kills his power of relaxing, and his 
intellectual interests, such as they were. He grows up rowdy and domineering ; however, 
he is good at games, and is regarded as a likely young officer. So indeed he proves 
himself, in 1914; though his life as a destroyer captain is not good for the nerves. 
Between the spells of tension, what can he do but drink and gamble? The peace returns— 
and he is axed. The néxt twenty years are bitter and hand-to-mouth, and Stephen is far 
downhill when war hoists him up again. Again his quality is proved, and he believes 
himself a made man. Instead of which, the axe falls once more—and all but kills him. 

The scenes of naval training and of naval life in two wars have the fascination of exact 
knowledge ; and the fallible, unlucky Stephen is flesh and blood. 

“ The Telephone Call,’’ by John Rhode (Bles ; 8s. 6d.), adds a fictitious setting and a 
solution to a real murder case. The Ridgewells—so Mr. Ridgewell says—are all in all to 
each other ; they have no acquaintances, and want none. He, when not engaged in selling 
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a hard ice sky and the surface temperature of the sea nearly always drops abruptly some things by hire-purchase, is wrapped up in the Stoic philosophy ; her leanings are artistic ; One of 
10 to 20 miles north of the ice-edge. sometimes he reads aloud to her, or they pass the evenings with a little music. It sounds ye 
Much work remains to be done on the distribution of Antarctic pack-ice, but there can ideal ; yet when’ Mrs. Ridgewell is discovered weltering in her blood, the stoical though bungak 

be little doubt that the answer will eventually be found in a study of the meteorological shattered husband is the prime suspect. He is supposed to have been decoyed away that forced 
conditions, Long-range alr reconnaissance would certainly help, but until we have a series evening by a telephone message—but he could have sent it himself. However, Jimmy — V 
of meteorological observations from a number of stations around Antarctica our knowledge Waghorn feels that he may be innocent ; only who else can have done it ? Who indeed ?— left Ss 
the book has almost no characters, so one can hardly fail to guess right. K. Jonny. daybres 


of ice conditions in these regions is bound to remain incomplete..-H, F, P. Herpman, M.Sc. 
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THE TRAIL OF STORM DAMAGE. 


THE PROMENADE AT BRIGHTON DURING THE GREAT STORM OF AUGUST 8: HUGE WAVES 
BROKE OVER IT, THROWING UP COLUMNS OF SPRAY AND FLOODING THE ROADWAY. 


THE BROOKLANDS BUNGALOW ESTATE NEAR CLACTON INUNDATED : THE SEA SWEPT OVER THE 
JAYWICK SEA-WALL. AND 2000 HOLIDAY-MAKERS WERE FORCED TO EVACUATE. 


THE WRECKED 18-TON YACHT GULL DRIVEN ASHORE AT SEAFORD AFTER HER CREW HAD 
GUERNSEY ON AUGUST 7. 


BEEN RESCUED BY THE SHOREHAM LIFEBOAT. SHE HAD LEFT 


One of the worst summer storms for many years swept the English Channel and the North Sea during the week- 
end, doing much d in various parts of the country and causing numerous wrecks. Early on 
August 8, the sea, by the hurricane, swept over the sea-wall at Jaywick and inundated the holiday 
bungalow estate of Brooklands. Thirty streets were swamped and some 2000 unfortunate holiday-makers 
forced to evacuate. Some were rescued by rowing boats, rafts and a DUKW, and nearly all had to abandon 
their personal possessions. Some 400 were taken k to London by special train, soaked with water, and, in 
many cases, without their rations. The 18-ton yacht Gull ocenging to Mr. George Pollock, Recorder of Sudbury, 
left Guernsey on August 7 and received so severe a battering in the storm that distress signals were hoisted at 
jaybreak Newhaven lifeboat in landing the crew. The Guill was taken in tow, but later was 
driven ashore at Seaford. Torrential rain throughout the country severely damaged crops 
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CALM SEAS AND JOURNEY’S END. 


The glassy sea and absence of fresh breezes which characterised the first two days of August were a 
striking contrast to the terrible gales of August 8. The four-masted barque Viking (illustrated in our 
issue of July 17) was becalmed during the last stage of her voyage from Australia. She arrived in London 
Docks on August 4. The veteran battleship Queen Elizabeth (32,700 tons) is being. broken up at the 
Dalmuir Shipbreaking basin of Messrs. Arnott Young and Co. She was completed in January 1915. 


BECALMED IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL ON AUGUST 2: THE FOUR-MASTED BARQUE 
FIKING HELD UP ON THE LAST PART OF HER JOURNEY FROM AUSTRALIA. 


THE BREAKING UP OF THE VETERAN BATTLESHIP H.M.S, QUBEN ELIZABETH THE 
FORWARD GUN TURRET OF THE GREAT SHIP, WITH THE COVER REMOVED, IN THE 
SHIPBREAKER’S YARD. 
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HE second volume of Professor Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s ‘‘ History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War II.” 
appeared before the first, and dealt with 
operations in North African waters up to 
June, 1943. I devoted an article to it here. 
Volume I., which has now been published, 
treats a more important subject, the naval 
war in the Atlantic.* For the Americans 
this was almost entirely an anti-submarine 
war, since they had no engagements such as that of the 
River Plate or that against the Bismarck. It will be 
recalled that the history is unofficial, though its material 
is official. Several chapters are given to events before 
the entry of the United States into the war, rightly so, 
since the ‘‘ short of war ’’ policy fell little short of it in some 
respects. There is also a historical introduction by 
Commodore Dudley W. Knox on the Navy between the 
wars. In this is traced the weakening influences affecting 
naval armaments in that period. The first 
is international limitation, regarding which 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE ATLANTIC. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


contrary to the belief of so many outsiders, did not of 
itself provide the answer to the problem. Strategy and 
tactics had to be revised in the light of experience ; a long 
series of devices had to be brought into play; and the 
whole system had to be interlocked in such a manner that 
it reached developments in the brighter days which were 
not only unattainable in the blacker, but had not even 
been dreamt of. If any one step can be accounted more 
vital than any other, it is the setting up of the Tenth Fleet, 
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“long starved of air resources—which cannot 
be said to have been true of the U.S. Army and 
Navy. The writer gives a detailed account of 
the various devices gradually brought into use, 
such as new projectiles, sound-gear, radar, 
direction finders. He describes the types of 
craft introduced and the system of Armed 
Guards in merchant ships. He deals with many 
experiments in method, some of them entirely 
useless. There was steady progress, but it was 

dangerously slow, and for a long time it took the form 

of preserving ships from submarihes by driviig them off or 

by evasion, which was extremely valuable in itself, but did 

little to decrease the number of the U-boats. 

It would indeed be hard to conceive a cheaper method 
of attack than that carried out by Admiral Doenitz at 
this period. The damage inflicted by counter-attack was 
very light, so far as the Americans were concerned. It was 
“ like a housewife flapping her apron to chase the chickens 

out of the kitchen.”” Six enemy submarines 
were sunk in the Atlantic in the first half 
of 1942 by the Americans out of a total 





the writer considers his country got a “‘ raw 
deal,” partly through its own fault. The 
second is pacifist propaganda. The third 
is the notorious ‘ Billy Mitchell” crusade. 
General Mitchell laid down a series of 
principles, virtually every one of which 
proved completely false, to show that “ air 
power "’ had superseded sea power, and for 
that matter, land power. We too had our 
Billy Mitchells. 

I must pass by Professor Morison’s 
account of events up to the attack on Pearl 
Harbour and the war with Germany. They 
include the naval building programme, 
the pact with Canada, lend-lease, occupation 
of Iceland, the exchange of bases for 
destroyers, the entry of American ships into 
war zones, the Atlantic Conference, and all 
the gradual measures of co-operation taken 
at the instigation of President Roosevelt. 
They also include the creation of a vast 
chain of defence from Iceland to Trinidad, 
useful in itself but engendering false con- 
fidence. On the outbreak of war the 
convoys began well, but the U-boat assault 
on the coastal and Caribbean shipping 
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destruction of twenty-one; the second half 
of the year was more satisfactory in this 
respect, but the American total rose only to 
eleven out of a total of sixty-four, nearly 
all the balance being sunk by the British and 
the rest by Allied forces operating with them 
after their own countries had been overrun. 
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was disastrous. The people failed to realise rey rw You 
the meaning of war, and the Atlantic PO 
coast resorts were actually permitted to 
throw up a “neon-light glow,” against 
which south-bound shipping avoiding the 
Gulf Stream was silhouetted. In January 
1942, fifty-eight ships of over 300,000 tons 
were lost between the coast and the 
Western Approaches to the British Isles, 
only three in transatlantic convoys. The 
Americans undoubtedly failed to profit by 
experience which was already available, 
and even allowing for their shortage of the 
necessary craft to deal with the submarines, 
they lacked the technique. The enemy 
penetrated into the Gulf of Mexico and 
made the approaches to New Orleans a 
naval graveyard, 

The United States at once began to 
participate in the North Russian convoys, 
and that was a route on which nothing 
could avoid heavy casualties: 21 per cent. 
of all cargoes sent to Russia that way were 
lost, as against 8 per cent. of shipments 
to the Persian Gulf. Professor Morison’s 
charts are excellent, but that which illus- 
trates the Greenland Patrol and the North 
Russia convoys, with the limits of pack-ice 
in March and August and the approximate 
winter and summer routes of the convoys, 
which were governed by these conditions, 40° 
is outstanding. It renders the strategy 
involved clearer than many pages of print. 
The fate of individual convoys is carefully 
and vividly described. A large share of 
space is accorded to “The Ordeal of 
PQ-17,”" the luckless convoy of July 1942, 
which was ordered to scatter. This will 
be only too well remembered, and the 
withdrawal of the support force and cf = 
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MERCHANT SHIPS SUNK BY 
U-BOATS IN THE ATLANTIC 





It is at least satisfactory to note that the 
sinkings claimed by British and Americans 
in the whole period covered were proved to 
be considerably lower than the actual de- 
struction of German and Italian submarines. 
Professor Morison states that the greatest 
single factor in the defeat of the U-boats 
was the equipment of naval search aircraft 
with a micro-wave search fadar which the 
Germans could not detect. That did not 
come until 1943, and the appointment of 
Rear-Admiral P. N. L. Bellinger in March 
of that year as commander of the Air 
Atlantic Fleet ‘“ opened a new and brilliant 
chapter for naval air in anti-submarine 
warfare.” 

On the whole, the passage of troop 
convoys was remarkably successful; but 
it need hardly be said that, apart from 
the advantage of the speed of the ships used 
as transports, these convoys were provided 
with the best of everything in the way 
of protection. They also had their losses, 
however. Heavy attacks were launched on 
those directed to Iceland and Greenland, 
which were given the slowest escort vessels 
with the worst-trained officers and crews, 
and they suffered in consequence. Had 
Professor Morison been a strictly official 
chronicler, he might not have been permitted 
to make so severe a commentary on the 
conduct of the crews, and even of the officers 
of merchant ships, as he does here on more 
than one occasion. He acknowledges the 
courage and devotion displayed by them in 
general, but remarks that their attitude was 
very different to that of the Armed Guard, 
who were prepared to defend a ship to the 
last, and did so on numerous occasions till 
their guns were lapped by sea-water. The 
merchant seaman, on the other hand, was, 
he says, inclined to regard the ship not as 
his country’s ship, but as the possession of the 
owners, as “* his class enemies’ ship.” And 
Professor Morison gives some instances of 
what can only be described as indifferent 
conduct and poor spirit on the part of 
these crews. 








RETURN TO THE CONVOY ROUTES 








| August 1942 - 21 Moy 1943 
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A chapter is devoted to the U-boat 
+ attack on Brazil, which entered the war on 
August 22, 1942. She proved a most valuable 
ally, since she possessed an excellent little 
navy, including several modern minelayers 
and aircraft which required only special 
equipment and training to make them useful 
for escort duty. Yet she was at the same time 
highly vulnerable, as it might have been 
possible for the Axis powers, had they gained 
£u8 command of the narrows between Cape San 








the destroyer screen was much criticised at 
the time. Professor Morison is cautious and 
friendly in his comments on this action on 
the part of the British, but mentions the 
distress of Admiral Hamilton over his orders 


they “ were based on an over-estimate of 
the enemy's aggressive intentions.” Of 
the twenty-one American merchant ships 
in this convoy two-thirds were lost. 

A brief chapter is given to “ Missions 4.’ North 
to Malta,”’ so far as the Americans are the North 
concerned. Whatever we forget about the 
war, we should never let slip from our 
memories the exploits of the carrier Wasp 
in flying in Spitfires to the beleaguered 
island. At this stage the historian halts in 
his progress for a review, and comes to the conclusion that for 
the terrible results of the first half of 1942, during which 
the merchant marine lost more ships than during the whole of 
the First World War, the U.S, Navy was largely to blame, 
Responsibility, he says, cannot be shifted to the people 
at large ; nor to Congress, which had never been asked for 
“ sub-chasers " or small escort vessels ; nor to the President, 
who had on several occasions called for a small-craft 
He also makes it clear that the convoy system, 





* History of United States Naval Operations in World War II.” 
Vol. I. “The Battle of the Atlantic, September 1939-May 1943." 
Hy Samuel Eliot Morison, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press ; 908. 


Morison 
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from the Admiralty, and concludes that 5 FR AN last of “—S we 


the sinkings are mainly in the North 
ril 10, 1940, 2 7, Oe North Sea is 
Decem 1) the central and northern Atlantic and the 
in the fourth (December 7, 7, ar ae i 3, Hoty campaign has 
American coast bbean he } shown, sin! are extreme! 


and November 1942 and March 1943, in each of wh over 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC: A MAP SHOWING WHERE 780 ALLIED AND NEUTRAL MERCHANT 
SHIPS WERE SUNK BY U-BOATS IN THE CRUCIAL TEN MONTHS FROM AUGUST 1942 TO MAY 1943. 
lorison’s book on the Battle of the Atlantic, discussed a te § Captain Falls on this page, there 
merchant ships were sunk by 

Ape RY - to-and-fro of the desperate battle 
In the first Baptentes | 3, — to April 9, 1940) tions. She was attacked even before she 
if of ay in = 


clear, 
Verde Islands ; in the third (March 18, 1941, : 
regions off os the heavy losses ; 


showing where Allied and 


the south-west approaches and the 
but the area 


ented 


Roque and the Cape Verde Islands by 
collusion with Pierre Laval, to cut off all her 
foreign and much of her domestic trade. She 
was also deeply dependent upon coastwise 
shipping, owing to lack of land communica- 


entered the war ; in fact, it was the offensive 
launched by Hitler and Doenitz against her 
coast in July which was the immediate means 





Map reproduced from “ The Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943," by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Oxford University Press. 


the Navy's own anti-submarine command in the Atlantic. 
And that did not occur until the summer of 1943. 
Professor Morison states that the contest between the 
Navy and Army for control of anti-submarine air forces 
never ended. He remarks that the propaganda of the “ boy 
generals" of the Army Air Force was so strong that the 
Navy feared it would lose its air arm—and the war. He 
considers that the British ‘ genius for compromise" saved 
us from most of these troubles. There he is astray. We 
may have been more given to compromise than the 
Americans, but the Royal Navy had, in fact, a desperate 
struggle to make its needs appreciated. On the other 
hand, it is true that the British Army and Navy were always 
on excellent terms—perhaps because both were for so 


of bringing her into the war. As proof of 
the deadly nature of even a secondary 
submarine campaign against an unprepared 
lon and unorganised belligerent, it may be 
mentioned that the force sent against Brazil 
in the first instance consisted of only ten 
U-boats, with an oil-carrying submarine 
“ milch cow,” from which they fuelled. In the first four 
days five ships, with a total of 14,822 tons gross, were 
torpedoed and sunk close to the shore. 
back, says Professor Morison, it can be seen 
that the peak of the enemy’s success against American 
shipping was reached half-way between the winter and the 
summer solstices of 1943. After that great dangers 
continued to lie ahead, but the worst was over. It was not, 
however, possible to be assured of this measure of comfort at 
the time, and the situation still appeared black enough at the 
point at which this volume is closed. It remains only to be said 
that it is plentifully furnished with statistics, so that, in addi- 
tion to being very readable, it is an excellent work of reference. 
The Royal Navy will appreciate the tributes it receives here. 
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THE PRINCIPAL BRITISH DELEGATE 
10 THE DANUBE CONFERENCE IN 
BELGRADE: SIR CHARLES PEAKE 
(CENTRE) WHO HAS INSISTED THAT 
THE 1921 CONVENTION CANNOT BE 
ABROGATED WITHOUT THE CONSENT 
OF THE SIGNATORIES. 
Sir Charles Peake, British Ambas- 
sador at Belgrade and Britain’s 
principal representative at the 
Danube Conference, which opened 
on July 30, in reply to Mr. Vyshin- 
sky expressed the view that the 
1921 mvention could not be 
abrogated without the consent of 
the signatories and later proposed 
that an appeal should be made to 
The Hague Court or to a special 
tribunal of the United Nations to 
decide the matter. The Russians 
had suggested that only Danubian 
States should be represented on the 


PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EY 








\ } U.S.S.R. 
Vy MR, 


\ \ Soviet draft for a new Danube 
1 \ to 
\\ each Danube State” 





‘THE PRINCIPAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
AT THE DANUBE CONFERENCE: 
VYSHINSKY, THE SOVIET DEPUTY 
FOREIGN MINISTER. 

* On August 2 Mr. Vyslinsky produced the 
Commission 
of “one representative of 
\ and including the 
\ U.S.S.R., which, through the acquisition of 
\ Bessarabia, has me a riparian State. 


com 


LA supplement declared the 1921 Convention 
to be null and void, and would thus exclude 
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MEMBERS ¢ oF ; THE RUSSIAN GOVER 

MENT AT THE SOVIET AVIATION DAY 
DISPLAY AT MOSCOW ON JULY 25; 
MR. E. VERSHININ, MARSHAL K. 
VOROSHILOV, MR. STALIN AND 
GENERAL N. BULGANIN (L. TO R.). 
Moscow’s celebration of Soviet 
Aviation’ Day, med from 
July 18 on account of weather, 
took place on July 25. Mr. Stalin 
and other members of the Soviet 
Government watched the great 
mock air battle over Moscow, in 
which jet and transport aircraft 
took part in a display which lasted 
for 1 hour 40 minutes; and five 
women with war decorations 
“ stunted ” at the controls of Yak 
fighters. According to a radio com- 
mentary, the parade took place 
with the nation “watching and 
following with great pride the un- 


new Commission. conquerebie aerial might of Russia.” 


\ the Western Powers. \ 
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DR. A. F. POLLARD. 

Died August 3 at the age of seventy-cight. 

Dr. Pollard was educated at Felsted and Jesus \ 
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THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. 

The Nizam, the ruler of the last State to stand 

out against joining the Indian Union, was 

reported on August 5 to be prepared to sign 
\ the draft agreement, subject to certain minor 

conditions. It is stated that the decision was 

taken to ensure peace for his subjects and to 
\ avoid the possibility of war. 


College, Oxford, of which he was a scholar. 
As a young man he was an assistant editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
later became the first director of London 
University’s Institute of Historical Research. 
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MR. SZAKASITS, THE NEW 
OF HUNGARY. 
Following the resignation of Mr. Tildy, the 
President of Hungary, on account of the 
} } arrest of his son-in-law on charges of treason, 
i} Mr. Szakasits, the Chairman of the United 
:} Workers Party, was nominated as candidate 


on July 31 and, there being no other means 
} was elected President on August 3. 


_ my 
PRESIDENT 


HERR STUMM, BERLIN’S RECENTLY } ‘ f 
APPOINTED POLICE CHIEF. 
On July 26, the Berlin Magisirat suspended 
the chief of city police, Herr Markgraf, and 
appointed Herr Stumm in his place. Herr 
Markeraf, acting on Russian orders, announced 
the dismissal of Herr Stumm. Herr Stumm 
nahin, ig in the American 
tor 
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NAME THIS SHIP THE JOHN WILLIAMS Vi, : PRINCESS ARGARET NAMING THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY'S SHIP AT THE TOWER PIER. 


At a pleasing ceremony on August 5, Princess Margaret drew aside the flag from 

the bows of the London Missionary Society’s new ship and named her /ohn 

Williams V/., in the succession of missionary ships named after the great pioneer 

missionary, John Williams. ._—- school children have long contributed to the 

support of these ships, he occasion was marked by the presentation of purses 

by nearly ninety boys and ya b 2 =a leaves for the th-West Pacific in 
t 

















prot nents 
THE U.S. PRESIDENTIAL RIVALS MEET: 
SHAKING HANDS WITH THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE, MR. DEWEY. 

opening of New York’s new 5000-acre international airport at Idlewild on 


; PRESIDENT TRUMAN (LEFT) 
J 

J 

} The 

s uly 31 by President Truman was the occasion of a great air display, in which 
; 

: 

; 

; 


RRR ans Imes aE 
AWARDED THE CEORGE MEDAL FOR OPENING LETTER- 
BOMBS : MR. HUGH EDMUND WATTS. 

t 3 it was announced that Mr. H. E. Watts, Chief | tor 
es, the Home Office, had been awarded the he George 


. Mr. Watts, who well knew the 
letter-bornbs, each ovement 4 ozs. 


{ JOINING THE LEGENDARY HALVES OF KING ARTHUR'S 
SWORD : A NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD CEREMONY. 

On the closi oy of the Welsh National Eisteddfod at Bridgend, 

}South Wales, 


E standi a Logan Stone. The Welsh half 


5S. and British aircraft took part. It was also the occasion of the first meeting 
of Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey since their nomination as Presidential candidates 
in the November election by the Democrat and Rgpublican Parties respectively. } , Opened 
Between them in the picture is Mr. O'Dwyer, the Mayor of New York City j (colignite } 


we 


twenty-two 


\Aeaengpenesmsenees ves ssaenemscamees venuananenecaneanans sameaserennt?: 


ng 
the sword is kept in the Welsh National Library, Aberystwyth. 
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FROM HOME AND ABROAD: CURRENT 
NEWS EVENTS IN PICTURES. 


NEW YORK’S IMMENSE NEW INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT : IDLEWILD-——-A GENERAL VIEW DURING THE THREE YEARS AFTERWARDS : HIROSHIMA, JAPAN, THE FIRST VICTIM OF ATOMIC WARFARE, 
OPENING CEREMONY ON JULY 31, WHEN THERE WAS AN AIRCRAFT DISPLAY. SEEN FROM THE TOP OF FUKUYA DEPARTMENT STORE, THE TALLEST BUILDING IN THE CITY. 

More than 250,000 people were August 6 marked the third anniver- 

om on July 31 when President sary of the day on which Hiroshima 

ruman opened New York’s new was the victim of the first atom bomb. 

international airport. Our photo- The day was marked by a gigantic 

graph shows part of the vast crowd peace festival as a reminder to the 

watching a display by some 900 world. About 85 per cent. of the city 

military and naval aircraft. has been rebuilt. 


FAR FROM HOME AND BEING FED WITH A BABY'S BOTTLE: “ ieities 
A NEW BEE LINE AT OLYMPIA: AN ASSEMBLED BROOD FRAME SAMMY, A SEAL WHICH WAS RESCUED AT FELIXSTOWE. ONLY A FEW HOURS OLD AND WEIGHING 224 LBs.: 
OF THE STANLEY ALL-PLASTIC OBSERVATORY HIVE. Some girl bathers at Felixstowe recently found a baby seal stranded on the THE BABY ELEPHANT RECENTLY BORN IN ROME. 
A new kind of beehive attracted much attention at the recent Evening News eS “4 _ . i oa I ao Se See gn py . An elephant was born in the Zoo at Rome on August 6, which 
Flower Show at Olympia. It was the Stanley All-Plastic Observatory Ga Wark mk tecen 0 tehern onde bottle, te thoumht es ce aaek een is said to be the first elephant born in captivity in Europe 
Hive which allows all-round vision of the frames and bees. ae y c . rage, : for ten years. She had long, wiry black hair and an 1 1-in, trunk. 
about three months old and had been separated from its mother by the high seas. 


. 


THE FUNERAL OF THE VICTIMS OF THE LUDWIGSHAVEN DISASTER: A VIEW OF THE CEMETERY 


CELEBRATIONS IN HONOUR OF THE FORTY-FPOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF THEODOR 
SHOWING THE LARGE COMMUNAL GRAVE COVERED IN FLOWERS 


HERZL, FOUNDER OF MODERN ZIONISM: THE FLAG PARTY LEADING THE PARADE IN TEL AVIV, 

The people of “ Israel” recently held ceremonies to mark the forty-fourth anniversary of the death of Theodor General Koenig, the French C.-in-C., attended a mass memorial service on August 2 for the victims 

Hersh The Army, Navy and Air Force paraded through the streets of Tel Aviv, and Mr. David Ben-Gurion, of the Ludwigshaven disaster. Our photograph shows the communal grave and, in the round, 
Prime Minister of “ Israel,” spoke of the death of Herzl and the birth of the Jewish State the coffins containing the bodies of two Frenchmen who were among those who lost their lives. 
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NEWS EVENTS FROM FAR AND NEAR: THE CAMERA AS RECORDER. 











THE 54TH SEASON OF PROMENADE CONCERTS: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PACKED AUDITORIUM OF THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL DURING THE OPENING CONCERT ON JULY 24. 
The fifty-fourth season of the Proms, which began on July 24, and will continue until mid-September, improve the acoustics. The lighting has been improved, and a restaurant opened for those who wish 
has brought some improvements for the delight and comfort of the audience. A palm-grove has to dine before the concert. There were three conductors at the opening concert, Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
displaced the rose-hung colonnade behind the orchestra, who, in their turn, have been rearranged to ' who is locum tenens this season for Sir Adrian Boult, Mr. Basil! Cameron, and Mr. Stanford Robinson. 





PREPARING FOR THE CROWNING OF H.R.H. PRINCESS JULIANA OF THE NETHERLANDS : 
PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE WHITE CARRIAGE (FOREGROUND) IN AMSTERDAM. 
Amsterdam is busy preparing for the crowning of H.R.H. Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, which 
takes place early in September. The White triage, presented to Queen Wilhelmina by the Queen THE GOLDEN COACH OF THE NETHERLANDS IN WHICH PRINCESS JULIANA WILL DRIVE ON 
Mother Emma in 1898, will be used by Princess Juliana when she makes her solemn HER CORONATION DAY : THE FINAL TOUCHES BEING MADE 

. “he ‘ WILHELMINA IN 1898 BY THE CITIZENS OF AMSTERDAM. 


PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MAHATMA GANDHI; M. EGBERT 
N. 

GRAEFFE, CHAIRMAN OF THE U.N. COMMISSION FOR INDIA AND PAKISTA AT ASCOT: M.R.M. PRINCESS MARGARET WITH THE 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


MARQUESS OF BLANDFORD. 
August marks two Royal birthdays, that of H.M. the Queen, The five-weeks Lambeth Conference was brought to a close on 
on 1 4, and that of Princess Margaret, on August 2!, when A 8 with a service in Westminster Abbe The Archbishop 
she will be eighteen. Our shows Princess aret of York, Dr. Garbett, gave the address. Archbishop of 
with the Marquess of . the 22-year-old heir the Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, was robed for the first time in the cope 
Duke of Marlborough, and descendant of the victor of BI and mitre presented to him by the laymen of Japan 


ROBED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE JAPANESE COPE : THE 

















REVISED an 


DRAMATIST who strays into the Old Testament is perhaps asking for trouble. 

he has taken one of those so tempting plots and made a play of it, someone is sure 

to tell him—as critics told Alan Melville, the author of “ Jonathan ’’—that the Old 
Testament does it all in a chapter or a few verses. Why, then, seek to expand? I 
Some of the great stories of the Old Testament 
seem to clamour for the stage ; but the playwright finds that, unless he is a master of pastiche, 
pseudo-Biblical dialogue can turn from cloth-of-gold to fustian or to a solemn plushiness. 
You cannot reduce the chronicles to a 
Another method is to use 


sympathise with both dramatists and critics. 


In nothing is a poor imitation more dangerous. 
Wardour Street lingo allotted to anything and everything B.c. 
modern idiom, and this must often lead to embarrass- 
ment. What is “ bang on” in Shaftesbury Avenue 
is apt to sound uncommonly trivial between Dan and 
Beersheba in that world, arid and sun-smitten, of 
prophets and priests and tribal bloodshed. 

The dramatists persist. Within the last nine 
months I have met at least four Old Testament 
versions, Five if you include such a revival as André 
Obey’s ‘‘ Noah,”’ which sends us to sea in the Ark 
and, miraculously, rides the Flood with grace. 
** Noah ”’ succeeds, I think, because its dialogue 
avoids both the archaic and the too sophisticated. 
There is here something of the untroubled simplicity 
of the old morality plays that ‘‘ speak right on” 
without attempt to be clever. 

James Bridie, more successfully than any modern 
dramatist, has had a trick of transforming Old 
Testament and Apocrypha to his own use. No 
competitor, we feel, is likely to toss up another 
Jonah. Bridie is never ponderous: he writes with 
a chuckle and none would call him a _ pedant. 
Another Scot, ‘Gordon Daviot,” has the proper 
approach. Her dialogue, as we heard last year in 
‘* The Little Dry Thorn,” a play of Abraham and 
Sarah, always staves off tushery. A short piece, 
televised not long ago. by a R.A.D.A. cast, brought 
to tingling life even so unexpected a tale in the 
theatre as that of Rahab of Jericho, who hid the two 
spies of Joshua. (‘ But she had brought them up 
to the roof of the house, and hid them with the stalks 
of flax, which she had laid in order upon the roof.’’) 

All of these plays are in prose. (Lately, by the 
way, we had some potent prose in another form of 
Revised Version, Hugh Ross Williamson's neat 
adaptation of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” for a short 
run at Covent Garden, It was profoundly moving 
to hear Robert Speaight delivering the last testament of 
Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, allotted in this version to Christian.) 
But back to our theme. The best Old Testament poetic drama I 
know is Johy Masefield’s “‘ A King’s Daughter,’’ now a quarter 
of a century old. The Laureate, who recently celebrated his 
seventieth birthday, has no modern peer in verse that calls for 
** the acted passion, beautiful and swift.’’ It will be a good day 
when a company returns to one of these dramas of his that 
manage to blend theatrical excitement with the kindling word. 
His only borrowing from the Old Testament is ‘A King’s 
Daughter,” the story of Jezebel, Ahab and Jehu, which has—so 
surprisingly and effectively — a tale of Troy for its linking 
choruses, Jezebel is developed strongly : the last scene, Masefield’s 
romantic expansion of a hundred words or so from the Second 
Book of Kings, repays the reader and will repay the actress. 

There is a gulf between writing of this glow and fervour and 
the clipped, matter-of-fact dialogue in Gordon Glennon’s “ Corn 
in Egypt” (tried out recently) and, to some extent, in Alan 
Melville’s ‘‘ Jonathan” at the Aldwych. Joseph, in the first and 
lesser of these plays, was presented as Governor of Egypt in a 
Thebes that prickled with modern jargon. The play did nothing 
but reduce the stature of a great story. ‘‘ Jonathan,” the better, 
suffered because Alan Melville moved in an evening between brittle 
comedy, a passage of romping farce (voiced amusingly by Torin 
Thatcher), and an isolated passage of high emotion when Leo 
Genn, as David, rent his garment on hearing of his son’s death. 

The play told the tale of David and Bathsheba, wife of Uriah 
the Hittite, the woman who—though this is out of the play's 
period—became in time the mother of Solomon, Alan Melville, 
as we know from his revues, has a bladed wit: in “ Jonathan” 
that weapon was in the hands of Ahitophel, the counsellor, 
endowed by Cecil Trouncer with a twinkling beard and a 
relishing testiness. The author could count himself lucky in all 
of his players, though on the first night Coral Browne had 
nothing to do but look bewitching—for her an easy task—and 
Leo Genn’s noble voice was suited better to tragedy and to the 
resonances of the Second Book of Samuel than to Mr. Melville’s 
light modern currency. But it was a pleasure to see this fine 
actor—so well remembered from the Old Vic of the 'thirties— 
back upon the London stage: he made of David a most hand- 
some and commanding figure, one worthy of the Psalmist of Israel. 


We had to regret that the play, for all its ingenuities, proved to be so confusing and 
Only a very bold dramatist can hope to challenge the Prophet Samuel. Some 
at the Aldwych premiére must have recalled an occasion when Samuel himself, in the 
person of Sir John Martin-Harvey, appeared upon the stage of His Majesty’s in Barrie's 
fated “* The Boy David," with Elisabeth Bergner as a David of the paler fantasy, and Godfrey 
I may be permitted here a word of tribute to Godfrey Tearle, who has 
just crowned the Stratford-upon-Avon Festival with a superb Othello. The Othello 
We have had actors of passion, larger than life in their 


unequal. 


Tearle as Saul. 


harmonies have suffered of late. 
rages and agonies, who have not been able to 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS” 


(Frances Heflin) surveys her glass m 
who has been drinking. 
has left his wife, and who, although his name is frequently mentioned, is never seen on 
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“A CHARMING BUT FORGETTABLE WISP OF SENTIMENT BY THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST 
A SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF 
JOHN GIELGUD’S PRODUCTION, SHOWING (L. TO R.) TOM (PHIL BROWN), AMANDA (HELEN 


“THE GLASS MENAGERIE,” 


HAYES) AND LAURA (FRANCES HEFLIN). 


“The Glass Menagerie,”” at the Haymarket, is a play in which, in the words of Mr. Trewin, 

“the players matter more than the play ’—particularly the ‘ 
Hayes, a notably fine actress.” Our photograph shows the scene in which the crippled Laura 
ich has been partly broken by her brother 
The portrait on the wall is of their father, Amanda’s husband, who 


ie whi 





“ BRITTLE 


A PLAY IN WHICH THE AUTHOR MOVES BETWEEN 

COMEDY, A PASSAGE OF ROMPING FARCE . . . AND AN ISOLATED 

PASSAGE OF HIGH EMOTION”: “ JONATHAN,” A SCENE FROM 

ALAN MELVILLE’S BIBLICAL PLAY, SHOWING (LEFT) URIAH (TORIN 
THATCHER) AND DAVID (LEO GENN). 


The opening words of Mr. Trewin’s article this week are “A 
dramatist who strays into the Old Testament is - asking 
for trouble’; and Alan Melville, well known for hi is revues, is 


one of that brave band. sy new play, “ Jonathan,” the tale 
of David and Bathsheba, is an “ unequal ag = oe 
as light comedy and ended in the shadow of 





‘delicate technique of Helen 


by Angus Armitage (Sigma ; 
sixteenth-century astronomer who overthrew the ancient belief that the earth was fixed in 
the centre of the Universe and established the general plan of the solar system which we 
accept to-day. Mr. Armitage, Lecturer in the Department of History and Philosophy of Science 
at University College, seeks to tell the story of the boy born beside the Vistula in 1473. It 
is no easy task, for no precise record has come down to us from those who knew him, and 
even his correspondence has disappeared. But the author has delved deeply and, like 
Dr. Frank, ably blends the human story with the scientific achievement. 





NINE SAINTS AND A SINNER. 

§ de read Professor Walter Nigg’s book “ Great Saints ’’ (Aldor ; 
him that an unknown world unfolds before us when we come face to face with the 

We cannot judge by ordinary standards. Not that the present generation concerns 
itself overmuch with them: we live in an age when many men and some nations openly 
turn away from that which the Saints held most dear, that which made them what they 
It was the realisation of this, I strongly suspect, which impelled Professor Nigg, a 
Protestant, to write about nine men and women, all of whom, save one, are outstanding 
figures of the Roman Church. For he writes: 
history is to be found in those figures who rose above the pettiness and frailty of man .. . 


15s.) is to agree with 


“The most fascinating feature of Church 


And when these divinely inspired men are no longer 
known and recognised, it can only mean the downfall 
of Christianity.” So, in order once more to bring 
about the perception of the Saint as a Christian 
figure, he calls for a new examination of them ; and 
this despite his belief that it is impossible to depict 
them without encountering the inexplicable. 
Impossible it may be, but he goes a long way to- 
wards showing us the true inward light of Francis 
of Assisi, Joan of Arc, Nicholas von Fliie, Theresa 
of Avila, John of the Cross, Francis de Sales, 
Gerhard Tersteegen (“‘ The honour of being regarded 
as a Protestant Saint is undoubtedly the due of 
Gerhard Tersteegen most of all’’), the Curé d’Ars 
and Theresa of Lisieux. He has cleverly interpreted 
these Saints for the generation of to-day, and that 
must be his justification for re-telling much that 
has already been told. 

There is less justification for a new biography, 
running to nearly 500 pages, by an American writer, 
Joseph Wood Krutch. His “ Samuel Johnson ”’ 
(Cassell ; 21s.), though full of facts, tells us little 
beyond what we already know, and cannot in any 
way supplant the immortal Boswell. That it is the 
first full biography for many years; that it is a 
careful and judicious summing-up of its subject ; 
that it tells us much that is interesting concerning 
James Boswell—these are factors which Mr. Krutch 
may legitimately put forward in extenuation of his 
weighty book. Almost Teutonic in his thoroughness, 
he has gone deeply into the Malahide papers, 
‘* Thraliana ”’ and other writings. 

It is strange to think that while we know so much 
of the life and personality of Samuel Johnson, who 
hostean. has been dead for nearly 164 years, we know very 

little of the man who is to-day our Prime Minister. 
Roy Jenkins, in “ Mr. Attlee '’ (Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.), which he 
rightly calls “‘ an interim biography,” does much to rectify the 
lack. He might well have titled his book “‘ The Unknown 
Attlee” ; yet there is an aptness in that ‘“‘ Mr.”, for it expresses 
all that he sets out to show—the plain, everyday, matter-of-fact 
nature of the subject. Here is no colourful, flashing, idolised 
personality ; no orator of the telling phrase, the scintillating 
sentence, the ready wit. Clement Richard Attlee comes of 
middle-class English stock. He went through the usual schooling 
of his kind—a prep. school at Potters Bar, a Public School 
(Haileybury), the University (Oxford). His scholastic career 
was undistinguished, both in school and on the playing fields. 
At Oxford he took Sckools and the result was a good second 
class. He was then a staunch Conservative. It is from this 
beginning that Mr. Jenkins moves to show us the conversion to 
Socialism and the strange chances which led to the Premiership. 
He is well qualified for the task, for not only is he himself a 
Socialist M.P.—he represents Southwark—but he is the son of 
Arthur Jenkins, who was Attlee’s P.P.S. from 1936 to 1945. 

When, nearly forty years ago, the University of Prague were 
thinking of appointing a young man named Einstein to the chair 
of theoretical physics, they sought the opinion of Max Planck, 
originator of the quantum theory. He replied: “ If Einstein’s 
theory should prove to be correct, as I expect it will, he will be 
considered the Copernicus of the twentieth century.” When, 
nine years later, Sir J. J. Thomson addressed the Royal Society, 
of which he was then President, on that theory, he described it 
as ‘‘ the greatest discovery in connection with gravitation since 
Newton enumerated his principles.” Copernicus—Newton— 
Einstein : what sort of man is this last-named? Dr. Philipp 
Frank, who succeeded Einstein at Prague University, who is to- 
day research associate in physics and philosophy at Harvard, 
gives the answer in “ Einstein : His Life and Times "’ (Cape ; 
16s.). It is a book which blends the man and his work; which 
gives the human aspect and depicts the political background 
against which the great Jewish thinker lived and worked ; which 
seeks to explain- to the layman some of the profundities of 
quantum mechanics and the theory of relativity ; and which tells 
of the bitter controversies that, in keeping with historic 
precedent, accompanied Einstein and his discoveries. 

Somewhat appositely, there appears “‘ Sun, Stand Thou Still,’’ 
128. 6d.), which tells of the life and works of Copernicus, the 


Great names of the legal past loom large in the 








express the verse. Tearle avoids the purple 


patch, the intermittent boom: he speaks 
with a magnificent simplicity and a sustained 
power, a charmi 


But we have come some distance from the Old Williams. 


Testament. A play about Moses is announced, 
If, by any chance, we are to have, say, Job, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Daniel during the autumn, 
I for one shall receive them with all diligence of 


“THE GLASS MENAGERIE " (Haymarket).— 


ended in the shadow of tragedy. It is 
h had good 


OuR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


but forgettable wisp of sentiment by the 
t does matter is the delicate technique 


actress, as the fluttering, loquacious 


Alan Melville’s unequal play began as 
likely to be remembered less 
fun with Ahi 


The players matter more than the play, 
dramatist Tennessee 
of Helen Hayes, a notably fine 


light work for the with Judges Collins, 
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aaa 
for 
Da and the good looks of Coral 


seventieth volume of the Notable British Trials 
Series, which is devoted to the “ Trials of Oscar 
Wilde," edited by H. Montgomery Hyde 
(Hodge ; 15s.). Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., 
Edward Carson, Q.C., M.P., C. W. Mathews, 
Travers Humphreys, C. F. Gill, Horace Avory, 
Charles and Wills, were 
famous men of law towards the end of the last 
century, All are now dead, save Sir Travers 








spirit. We have to remember that Biblical drama 
is as old as our stage. Few books of late months 
have begun more happily than that of Bernard 
Miles, the author-actor, who opened his “ British 
Theatre" with the nice statement: “ In 1483 a 
Yorkshire actor named Robert Brown was paid 
sixpence for acting the part of God in the play of 
Noah at Hull. A fine British name, a good strong 
role, and a fair wage." J. C. Trew. 








cas Spare, of Leo Genn as King 
the Bathsheba. It was withdrawn from the iwych Theatre on August 7. 


“ OTHELLO" Senehad ypc fen -—Satome to Tearle. This Othello indeed 
eens ee one Nene ee —~ the actor of our day has spoken 
the part with more nobility and understanding 

“NO TREES IN THE STREET " (St. James 0) Tad Willis is a dramatist of great promise, 


and he will do better than this over of the East End in chich Beatriz 
Lehmann’s evil mother is similarly pm ody ‘a: 

is one of the most interesting of the 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM " (Open Air Theatre).—We ont back in the Wood 
near Athens (via Regent's Park), with Robert Atkins as a portentous Bottom. 
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Humphreys, who held a complimentary brief as 
junior to Sir Edward Clarke and C. W. Mathews, 
counsel for Wilde in the three Old Bailey cases, 
and who contributes a Foreword to the present 
volume. Mr. Montgomery Hyde handles his 
difficult subject well. His long Introduction is 
exceptionally well balanced, though Sir Travers 
Humphreys says he does not always agree with 
some of his comments, W. R. Catvert. 
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of the metatarsal pad, individually placed in each 
Arch Preserver Shoe. 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING 
WRIST-WATCH HAS ARRIVED IN OUR 
SHOWROOMS. “UP-TO-DATE” IN A 

VERY REAL SENSE, IT SHOWS AT A GLANCE 
THE MONTH, DATE IN THE MONTH, DAY OF 

THE WEEK, HOUR, MINUTE AND SECOND. MADE 
BY MOVADO, A FAMOUS NAME IN SWISS 
WATCHMAKING. IT IS AVAILABLE IN 
STAINLESS STEEL. PRICE £25.1.8 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 
156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C.4. 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 
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**BADSWORTH BLUE”’ Stationery —a deep, rich, 
blue notepaper with a delightful writing surface. 
Your address may be dies’ in white in one 
of the many styles available. 
Specimens can be sent on request from the 
Stationery Department, 3rd Floor. 

Box of 200 sheets: 14/6, envelopes 14/6 for box 
of 100. Diestamping of the address, extra. 
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The superb Daimler chassis forms the basis of the world’s 











MILE-AGE Reliable North British 


Tyres are built to give you long, safe 
mileage however hard you drive. There 
are no better tyres in the world to-day. 


BRITISH: 


most noble cars. For luxurious travel it is the ‘‘ Golden 
Arrow ” or the “‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ of the road—it offers 


the dignity of a State coach and such speed and ease of 


handling that it has even been compared 
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to a sports car! Please write for details. 
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STERS TUGS 


UP TO 150 FT. 








TANKERS 








SHIPBUI 


Steel & Wooden Vessels up to 150 ft. 
Slipway for vessels up to 500 tons. 


SHIP CONVERSIONS 








ELECTRICAL 


LDING & SHIP REPAIRS 


Ship installations. 
Light fittings. 
Switchboards. 
Repair & overhaul of electric motors. 
Radar & Wireless installations. 


Trawlers, Passenger Vessels, Yachts, 
Ferry Boats, Steam to oil or Diesel. aia 
ENGINEERING JOINERY 


Machinery 


including crankshaft grinding. 


installations. Engine Overhauls, Ship furniture 


Aircraft fittings. 
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gateway to World travel <a 


HERE there’s an I.A.T.A. travel 

agent, there’s a Pan American 
Office! Our agents are experienced in 
International travel and will gladly book 
you a passage by the World’s Most 
Experienced Airline—the only airline 
linking Britain with all six Continents. 
They know that Pan American has 
20 years’ experience in carrying pas- 
sengers on world-wide routes and that 
you will enjoy the luxury of a fast 


4-engined Clipper which flies you 
above the weather—where the air is 
smooth and the sun shines the whole 
year round! 

Our agents can also give you details 
concerning our special Clipper Cargo 
service. They will be glad to arrange 
for your merchandise to be sent by 
Clipper Cargo to any of the six Conti- 
nents, either ahead or on the Clipper 
with you. 


Water & Fuel tanks manufactured. 
Copper Pipe and Sheet Metal work. 
**V.8"" engine conversions 


MOORINGS & MUD BERTHS | 
Gear cutting. 


; VOSPER L™ 


PORTSMOUTH ENG. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT and 
**Go by Flying Clipper when you go” 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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They’ll always remember the 
wonder and excitement of that 
first holiday by the sea. Crowded, 
happy memories. They’llalways 
remember, too, their first 
Kia-Ora — the most delicious 
drink they ever tasted. Kia-Ora fruit 
squashes are so good for children. Mother 
— wise woman — now always asks her grocer 
*% Now only 3/- per bottle. 
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The Nuffield Organization goes shopping for Britain overseas. Every 


year scores of thousands of vehicles made by Nuffield Organization WOLSELEF 

firms are hoisted aboard ship, carried across the sea, and sold to people RILEY 

who value British engineering skill. As a result of these exports, Britain M.G. 

is able to fill her national shopping basket with food-stuffs. When you MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 


eal your morning cereal and toast, cut into the Sunday joint, peel an 
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orange or eat an egg, you are enjoying something that has been in part 


paid for by the hard work and craftsmanship of 20,000 Nuffield workers. 








